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AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 





| Invite attention to a New Series of Reproductions in Permanent | 
Autotype (Carbon) of the Works of | 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 


"including many famous examples lately exhibited at the New Gallery, | 
ndon, 





A Complete List will be sent post free on application. | 





GF. WATTS, R.A. 





Autotype Copies of the principal Works of this master. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. | 
| 
| 





The Autotype Company’s Publications include many of | 
the famous Pictures of this Artist reproduced | 
in Permanent Carbon. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE NOW READY. 
New Edition of 160 pages and Appendix. With upwards of 100 
Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint Block Illus- | 
trations. For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged 
Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post free, One Shilling. | 
i | 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
| 74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
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A Perfect Home Entertainer. 
AN INVALUABLE ASSISTANT IN LETTER-WRITING. 


YOU CAN MAKE YOUR OWN RECORDS. 


Cau be seen at the Showrooms. Illustrated information on application. 


THE HEAD OFFICES 


EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Ltd. 
389 Charing Cross Road, W.C., London. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established in 1817. 


Capital Paid-up, £2,465,753. Reserve Fund, 
41,232,876. Undivided Profits, £201,643. 


Head Office and Board of Directors :— 
MONTREAL. 


General Manager— 
E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 


LONDON OFFICE— 
22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 





CoMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 


Undertake monetary business with all parts of 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United States, 
and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable 
Transfers. 


Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


Heap OrrFice! 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 


£2,000,000 
£800,000 





Boarp or Drrecrors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1.E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 
pees Thomson, Esq., J.P., irman of the National 

iscount Company, Limited. 


Banxkers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


Brancues 1n SoutH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grah n, Joh burg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, . Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency 1n America (New York), 


Current AccounTs are opened, Cheque Books Issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms, 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 








THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


rporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 18, 
Subscri . = ey 1,575,000, = $4,000, Shares of £18 
15s. each. Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fun 

ead Office: 11 pS a Street, London, E.C. Sse, 

BRANCHES. liwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, Eas London, Grahamstown, Kim! , King 
William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 

ueenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia; 

ulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Bar 
ee , Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, agers. 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East : 
Beira, Louren o Marques. 

BoarpD oF eancress. ~ W. Fleming Blaine, Esq,, 
Chairman; A. Barsdorf, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq,, 
M.P.; Owen R. Dunell, sq A. A. Fraser, Esq,; 
Rochfort Maguire, “ye John Young, E: 
¢ Si Ea 


Inco: 


ape Colony: A 


General Manager (Resident at pe Town), James 
Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and Kast Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BANK, LIMITED. 
Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Subscribed Capital ....... eeecceveccce e+ 1,078,857 0 0 
Paid-up Capital ......scccccssccocece e 539,437 10 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors......+« 639,437 10 0 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies cas 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom, 

Remittances made by Telegraphie Transfer, 

Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every deszip- 
tion transacted with the Australian Colonies. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM. 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 


PAULING & 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, 
FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 


Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 9 P.M. for 
Bulawayo, and Bulawayo at 7 P.M. for Capetown. 


FARES: 
ist Class. 2nd Class. Srd Class. 
Capetown to Bulawayo, £18 8 11 £12 5 11 £5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer 
(5,951 mzles), 17 DAYS. 


Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 


33 DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly 
extended and improved between stations on the 
Company’s line and neighbouring towns and dis- 
tricts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Masho- 


naland. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT 
THE COMPANY'S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secrefary. 





BEIRA RAILWAY. 


CO., LIMITED, LESSEES. 





QUICKEST AND CHEAPEST ROUT 
TO RHODESIA. 





Mail Trains leave Beira every Wednesday and: 


Saturday for Umtali and Salisbury. 


Goods Trains run daily as required. 





Further particulars may be obtained from the Traffic 


Manager at Beira, or from 


PAULING & CO., Ltd., 
26 Victoria Street, 
LONDON, S.W 
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BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Highest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level, 





Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c, 


NATURAL TEMPERATURE §82° 


FAHRENHEIT. 


Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, Tennis, Bowls, &c. 
Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 
THE CLERK, COUNCIL OFFICES, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 





[MPERIAL HOTEL, EXMOUTH.—Managed by Proprietor. 


Moderate inclusive terms. The World, July 20, says: ‘‘ The Imperial, standing 
in its own well-kept grounds, would be hard to beat for cuisine, comfort, and general 
excellence.” 


SANDGATE.—ROYAL KENT HOTEL, a favourite resort 


of Ruskin, An ideal summer and winter residence, delightfully situated in its own 
grounds, facing the sea. Redecorated and refurnished. New Coffee-room, Smoking- 
room, and Conservatory have recently been added. Fifteen minutes from Folkestone. 
Omnibus meets all trains Sandgate Station. J. E. TANARE, Proprietor. 








BOURNEMOUTH.—HIGHCLIFFE HOTEL.  Unrivalled 


position, West Cliff, full south. Splendid sea view. Table d’héte (separate tables). 
Supplies from Alderney Dairy Farm. Telephone 27. ; 
J. KILNER, Proprietor. 


ABERYSTWITH.—The QUEEN’S HOTEL, faces the sea, 


and is lighted by electricity. The late Sir James CLarkeg, M.D., says: ‘A fort- 
night at Aberystwith is equal to a month at most watering places.” Soft Atlantic 
breezes. Pure Water from Plinlimmon, and excellent drainage. For tariffs, &c., apply 
to W. H. PALMER, Proprietor. 


CARBIS BAY HOTEL, CORNWALL.—The very place 

to obtain rest and quietude. Overlooking the finest bay in England. Mild yet 
bracing climate. Book by G.W.R. Splendid Golf Links. ‘‘ A more beautiful spot for 
residence could hardly be imagined.” 


GRAND CANARY.—The Newest and Best Hotel is the 
METROPOLE. Facing thesea. Delightful position. 
Terms most moderate. 
Agents, ELDER, DEMPSTER & CO., 14 Castle Street, Liverpool, 
c 








and 4 St. Mary Axe, London, 





AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


¢G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers and Book- 
sellers, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READ- 
ING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch 
House in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for 
their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS and for all AMERICAN 
BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to 
SR thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 
“Nothing better could be wished for."—Aritish Weekly, 
“ Far superior to ordinary guides,’ —Lendon Daily Chronicle, 
1s. each, ILLUSTRATED. Maps by Jonn BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
The Isle of Wight. | The Vale of Liangelien. | Brecon and Ite Beacons, 
The Wye Valley. The Channel Isiands. | Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. The Severn Valley. 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynileth. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Cheltenham, and Cloucester. 
Liandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Welis, and Weston-super-Mare. 
Sarmouth, Harieoh, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwiiheli. 
Liandndno, Rhyl, Bangor, Bettws-y-Coed, Snowdon. 
A brilliant book."—7he Times. * Particularly good.’ —Academy, 
“* The best Handbook to London ever issued.’ —Liverfoo Daily Post, 
Enlarged edition, 58.3 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 
LONDON 4°, Environs. 
By E. C. Coox and E. T. Cook, M.A, 
4e. Tue HorTets or tHE Wortp. A Handbook to the leading 
Hotels throughout the worid. . 
Liangolien: Darlington & Co. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 
The Railway Bookstalis and all Booksellers, 





SELL’S COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


REVIEWS THE WORLD’S TRADE FOR BRITISH TRADERS. 
= ONE PENNY WEEKLY. “wa 


Contains the latest news from the MARKETS OF THE WORLD—NEW AND 
OLD. Useful alike to the Home Trader, the Exporter, the Manufacturer, 
the Engineer, and the Merchant. 


COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 
N.B.—A free Specimen Copy will be sent on receipt of a postcard. 








“THE OUTLOOK ” 
EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT 
(Incorporated 1840).—Public School Life and Education, with special classes for 
candidates for the Navy and Army. 

Honours gained since December: Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, 
Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, Oxford ; 6th in to Sandhurst, 
4oth in to Sandhurst, 16th on to the “ Britannia” ; Open Classical Scholarship, Jesus 
nm te  eeeaadiianeied to the Rev. the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY, 32 Rad bei 

treet, W. 








BRO MSGROVE SCHOOL.—FOUR Entrance SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS will be offered for competition on July 11, 12, and 13. 
For particulars apply to the HEADMASTER. 





MONTAUBAN, ST. ANNE’S-ON-SEA, LANCASHIRE. 
HIGH-CLASS Preparatory SCHOOL for BOYS, from 7 years. Thorough 

grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies received. Delightful 

climate. Home comforts. Careful training. Perfect sanitation.—PRiNcIPALs. 








MISS M. R. HOSTE, of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
+ Honour Class. Mods., 1890, LECTURES and COACHES in LONDON and 
EASTBOURNE. Subjects: Classics, Logic, English Literature. List of successful 
pupils (Oxford Responsions, Cambridge Previous, L.M.H. Scholarship, Girton Entrance, 
&c.), Lecture-Syllabuses, and recent Testimonials on application.—C/o Assoc. of Uni- 
versity Women Teachers, 48 Mall Chambers, Kensington. W 





DULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
BOYS between seven and thirteen years of age. For prospectus, &c., apply to 
the Headmaster, the Rev. J. H. MALuiinson, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich, $.E. 





ST. MARY’S COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN, 


122 and 124 St. James's Terrace, Maida Hill, W., and 5 Clifton Gardens, W. 
Under the direction of Wantage Sisters. 
Warden.—The Lord Bishop of READING. 





Boarders and day scholars. Visiting professors and highly qualified staff. Univer- 
sity examinations and R.A.M. Gymnasium, tennis. Special attention given to house- 
wifery subjects. The school is recognised by the London County Council. 








TYPEWRITING. 


Manuscripts, Circulars, Examination Papers, &c. 


Accuracy Guaranteed, 


D. B. LUMSDEN, 20 Budge Row (Cannon Street), E.C, 
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Jus TX OU IX. 
x “x xX & 


“SIMPLE BEDROOM FURNITURE: 


Illustrated by Woodcuts from Original DESIGNS, 


made by HEAL & SON.” 


K &K & 


An Essay by the late Mr. Gleeson White on ‘SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN’? 
is reprinted at the end of this book. 


“x MX“ & 
Sent free on Application to 


HEAL & SON, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
C.P.R. SERVICES, CASTLE LINE. UNION LINE. 


CAPE AND NATAL MAILS. —_—__—_—____ 


OYAL MAIL STEAMERS to the GOLD- 
NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA, } Monthly Wa SERVICE for the GOLDFIELDS of FIELDS of South Africa, Natal. and 
FIJI and HAWAIL from Vancouver. | SOUTH AFRICA.—The CASTLE COMPANY'S | I anager tah on Se 
STEAMERS leave LONDON (East India Dock Basin, | East Africa, via Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, and 
YOKOHAMA (INLAND SEA), } Three-Weekly Bu wy Friday, and sail from Southampton every | St, Helena. Twin Screw Fleet. 














SHANGHAI, HONG KONG. from Vancouver, | SA D 
CHEAP ROUND THE WORLD Tickets ( ) S Lond —_— | SRE relee Sees Sewennnnnwae 
. ickets (15 routes). teamers. ondon. ampton. _ 

TINTAGEL CASTLE | SVERY SATURDAY. 
(via Lisbon and Canaries)...... June 30 July 1 | SCOT ene ee Via Madeira... July 1 

| DUNOTTAR CASTLE GOORKHA ... via Teneriffe... July 8 

t RN co See July 7 July 8 ; 7 
*BRAEMAR CASTLE | NORMAN ee Via Madeira... July 15 


(via Canaries and St. Helena) .. July 14 July 15, GOTH 


ere ig i t i 
CARISBROOK CASTLE via Lisbon & Madeira 


; . ; to Beira (Wed.) July 19 
: : | BEAGSHE) cccveccccecesece ly ly 2 
Endless Variety : MIAGARA ; The GREAT} oaeta rr July2r July 22 GERMAN . “a July 22 
LAKES; PRAIRIES; ROCKY MOUNTAINS; | wine a Piiagorvensenes July 28 July 29) MEXICAN eee Via Madeira... July 29 
> Tay y | L ASTLE " 
BANFF HOT SPRINGS; HUNTING and via Lisbon, Madeira & Canaries) Aug. 2 Aug. 3 Return Tickets issued to all ports, 
FISHING RESORTS. Takes P oy ee ee and Beta. | Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses, London 
+ Monthly Steamer for Mauritius and Beira. to Southampton, 

For through fares and free pamphlets apply| Free Tickets by “* i agg from Waterloo to | Cheap Railway Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. 
Canadien Facts Railway Offices, 67 & 68 Apply to Donald Currie & Co., 3 Fenchurech| Apply to Union Steam Ship Co., 14 Cockspur 
King William Street, E.C., or 30 Cockspur | Street, E.C. Street, S.W., and South African House, 
Street, London, S.W. | West End Agency, Tuos. Cook & Son, 13 Cockspur Street. | 94 to 98 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 





HOULDER BROTHERS & CO., Limited.| 
FOR MISTIOULDER ‘LINE OF STEAMERS. mal THE EDISON-BELL CONSOLIDATED 


Tons. | Tons. 
Hornsy GRANGE .. 3,750 | EtsTREE GRANGE .. 6,000 | 
OvINGDEAN GRANGE 3,500 | Royston GRANGE .. 6,400 | 
Urmston GRANGE .. 5,400 | BEACON GRANGE .. 6,400 TD. 
LANGTON GRANGE .. 9,200 | RippINGHAM GRANGE 9,200 ) 
—— Coss FA an be ag eee: 3 Cross ge 7,300 | 

ese splendid full-powered Steamships, employed in : r 

the above trades, have excellent prevenren eB mag fxr pas- will be pleased to forward you, free i. f all charge, charge, 
sengers. All the latest improvements, including smoking 
room, Baths (h. & c.), piano, refrigerated provision cham- 
ber, electric light, &c. Dining saloons and staterooms 


“yor Fasage, Freight, orInsrance,aplyat the One| A LIST of their NEW RECORDS. 





of the Company, 
144 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
14 } tee — en. 
o Gordon Street, Glasgow. " 
337 Cuyo, Bacnos Ayres. SEND A POSTCARD TO THEIR OFFICES, 
atg Calle San Lorenzo, Rosario. 
Gran Dock, Ensenada, La Plata, 


63 Pitt Street, Sydney, N.S.W 39 CHARING CROSS ROAD, w.c. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION Yearly Font Quarterly 
£24 £2 ht £2 a. 
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Post free to other parts of the World 018 © 0 9 O O 4 6 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Scale of Charge for Advertisements: Per Page, £10; Half Page, 
455 Quarter Page, £2 10s.; per Inch, Wide Column, 10s., 
Narrow Column, 7s. ; Special positions by arrangement ; Reduction 
on a Series. 
Prospectus and New Issue Advertisements per page, £15; per inch, 
15s. (wide col.). 
Advertisements should be received not later than first post, Friday 
morning. 
REMITTANCES 
All remittances to be made payable to ‘* The Outlook Publishing Co., 
Ltd.,” and cheques and postal orders to be crossed: ** London and 
South-Western Bank, Fleet Street Branch.” 
TO CONTRIBUTORS 
The Editor cannot be responsible for unsolicited manuscripts, but every 
endeavour will be made to return them when stamped and addressed 
envelopes (not loose stamps) are enclosed. The receipt of proof must 
not be taken as an acceptance of an article. 


Correspondence on public questions is invited, but letters must be brief 
and concise. 








NOTES 


MoraL courage appears to be at a premium in France 
just at present. For no politician it appears cared to 
figure as head of the Cabinet under whose auspices Captain 
Dreyfus will be released. The acquittal promises to be 
unpopular, and the responsibility for an unpopular act of 
justice fails to attract the professional politicians who run 
the Third Republic. Just as some time ago no minister 
could be found to identify himself with the ratification of 
the pitiful Treaty of Peace whereby Spain signed away her 
colonies to a conqueror, so now in France no statesman 
appears willing to face an anti-Dreyfusard army. The Queen 
of Spain was left to face the music alone, and, over the 
border, by all showing, President Loubet will have to bear 
the brunt of whatever odium attaches to the events of the 
next few weeks. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, an able and 
resolute gentleman, has succeeded in the ungrateful task 
of forming a Cabinet, but how long will this new com- 
bination hold together ? 


AT THE HAGUE 


WILHELMINA. ‘ Gracious [goodness ! What a quarrel- 
some set these Peace delegates appear to be! They have 
actually started hitting one another !” 

Mamma. ‘Yes, my dear; it is a good thing we put 
the china away, after all!” 


Tue International Commission in Samoa has com- 
pleted the first half of its task loyally and well. Mr. 
Chambers’s decree that Malietoa is rightful king is upheld, 
but the abolition of the kingship is recommended. Mr. 
Chambers is confirmed in the Chief Justiceship, and, 
Speaking generally, Samoa is quieting down. Disarma- 
ment is proceeding apace, and we may hope to hear by 
an early mail that the islanders have resumed the dis- 
cussion of the late Mr. Samuel Coxe’s book on Universal 
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Salvation versus Eternal Damnation, in which Mr. 
Froude found them immersed when he visited Samoa. 
But more difficult than the pacification of the islanders— 
how, indeed, should there be any difficulty in pacifying a 
people who, though only 35,000 in number, were in 1885 
buying £1,500 worth of Bibles a year, and holding high 
debate over the theological views of a Nonconformist 
minister of the town of Leicester ?—more difficult than 
the pacification of such a people will be the pacifi. 
cation of the three Great Powers—England, America 
and Germany—who have made themselves jointly respon- 
sible for the good government of Samoa. Their re- 
spective shares in this condominium are defined by 
the Berlin Act of 1889. This Act does but promote 
friction between the signatories, who, therefore, have 
agreed to amend it, and the members of the Commission 
are to supply (each to his own Power) reports to serve as 
a basis of negotiations between the three Chanceries. It 
would be premature to say more of the final issue of these 
negotiations than this, that the sole guarantee of a work- 
ing compromise is the hearty support which America 
enjoys from England. Thus does England’s overwhelm- 
ing might at sea make for peace. 


It is not often that a University can win to itself such 
distinction as Oxford won on Wednesday, when Lord 
Kitchener and Mr. Cecil Rhodes were made Doctors of 
Civil Law. They received a most enthusiastic reception 
from the men, and we take it from the elder portion of 
Oxford ; wiser we would have said, but fora rather ridicu- 
lous protest which has been going the round of the papers. 
This paper, signed by one head of a college, and by a con- 
siderable number of resident fellows and tutors, regretted 
that the degree should have been offered to Mr. Rhodes ; 
recent revelations had shown him to be hardly deserving 
of the supreme honour of a D.C.L. As the signatories 
did not intend to non-flacet, or indeed to take any further 
action at all on their protest, it would have been more 
dignified to leave it alone. By some strange chance the 
Mahdi’s head did not come into this same memorial, for 
we know how shocked were some at Oxford over the 
indignity offered to the corpse of that wise and just ruler. 


Mr. BALFour has dropped the Petroleum Bill—or, to 
be more exact, has failed to fulfil the pledge of Mr. Jesse 
Collings to introduce ‘‘ as soon after Easter as possible” 
a Government Bill to remedy what is now so much wrong 
in the use of petroleum. We deeply regret this failure, 
for a law that by sanctioning low-flash oil encouraged 
106 deaths last year and 58 deaths so far this year, is a 
law with which no Minister with a conscience should be 
content. We might well despair of the British Parliament 
were we not sure that victory will yet crown the plucky 
crusade of the S/ar. As some offset to this momentary 
defeat we have Mr. Hanbury’s determined fight for muni- 
cipal telephones. Our telephone system is a disgrace to 
our boasted enlightenment. It is so, thanks in a large 
measure to the National Telephone Company, and their 
inadequacies cannot too soon be made good by municipal 
effort. We hope that in sending the Bill to the Grand 
Committee the Government really mean to make it law 
this session. 


Last week Mr. Balfour made an interesting speech at 
the Leys School, Cambridge, in which he congratulated 
the Wesleyan body upon having made a public school, 
with the same tone and traditions of honourable conduct 
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‘as the old public schools have. We think it would have 
been better in the long run to try to liberalise these old 
institutions, or at least not to found a new school on a 
more narrow basis even than theirs; but undoubtedly the 
method followed has produced great effect in a short time. 
Professor Jebb spoke of the effort which ‘‘ a distinguished 
Frenchman” was about to make, in founding a French 
school on English lines. The distinguished Frenchman 
has already made the effort, as our readers knew long 
ago, but the whole thing seems to be news to the 
Standard, which devotes an editorial to Mr. Balfour’s 
speech. The speaker touched also upon the value of a 
literary education, but he seems to miss the point in his 
remarks on natural science. No one despises ‘‘ that 
curiosity about the world towards which science is the 
only minister ” ; but most men of experience will deny that 
natural science affords a wide enough basis for general 
education, or training wide enough for the faculties of the 
mind. Our’ readers will remember the speeches of 
Mr. Bryceand Dr. Hill. We appeal to these two Czsars. 


THE decision of the Government to introduce forthwith 
a Clerical Tithe Bill has grievously fluttered the dove- 
cotes of the Opposition. It is clear that any measure of 
the kind will be fiercely resisted, and in any case it is 
hardly in keeping with Parliamentary traditions to spring 
such a measure upon the legislature at this period of the 
session. There is a point in regard to this matter which 
has scarcely received due attention. Certain experts who 
have gone into the facts of the case are of opinion that 
the rating of clerical tithe is absolutely illegal. A question 
like that ought certainly to be authoritatively decided, and 
any doubt set at rest. If it should turn out that the 
impost is really unjustifiable in law, no Bill would be 
necessary, and the relief to the clergy affected would be 
much greater. The Guardian, we see, advocates a test 
case, which would be all very well if the money were 
forthcoming. But we fancy that the Tithe-owners’ Union 
is hardly in a position to carry such a case to the highest 
court. 


TueE Bar Council is not built on the same lines as most 
other Councils. True, the nucleus of the council is 
chosen after the vulgar method of an ordinary election by 
an ascertained electorate. But this nucleus, when elected, 
has a peculiar power of co-option. This power it utilises 
as a wholesome corrective of the eccentricities of its 
electorate, upon whom it passes a mild censure by imme- 
diately proceeding to co-opt whomsoever it chooses. 
The election of the ‘‘ nucleus” took place some weeks 
ago: the co-option is just completed. There are six 
intercalary gentlemen, among them Mr. Cripps, Mr. 
Carson, and Lord Robert Cecil. The last, it is sweetly 
explained, was not elected in consequence of lack of 
organisation in his circuit. So he is intercalated and 
everybody is happy. It is a fearful and wonderful system ; 
but the law is a fearful and wonderful thing. 


FESTINA LENTE should be the motto of the Admiralty 
Department of Naval Reserves. Four years ago the 
officials began to carry out the policy of replacing the old 
and useless naval reserve drillships round the coast with 
modern ships. After four years they have done away 
with only two of the pathetic old tubs, those at North 
Shields and Southampton Water. During the interval 
the matter has been ‘under consideration,” as Mr. 
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-Goschen would say, and now it has been decided to place 


a modern ship, the cruiser Mercury, in the Bristol Channel, 
and that ancient relic the Dedalus, the present so-called 
drillship, will be broken up. Thus gradually the sugges. 
tions long ago made in THE OUTLOOK with reference to 
this waterway. are being carried out. There is a dock- 
yard rumour that the cruiser Barham, now lying idle at 
Portsmouth, is to replace some other old drillship. At 
this rate in, say, ten or fifteen years, all the Naval 
Reserve drillships will be modern vessels with guns which 
can be fired. 


Tue Military Works Loan Bill, so persuasively set 
before the House of Commons and the taxpayer on 
Wednesday afternoon by the Under-Secretary of State for 
War, means a little sum of some five and a quarter 
millions, which, quite by the way, is striking commentary 
on the precise amount of faith which the Peace Conference 
at The Hague inspires. Of the entire sum, some four 
millions, to be raised by loan, are to be applied to the 
provision of Barrack and Defence Works. Expenditure 
on these accounts is highly necessary, and the decision to 
devote rather over half of this sum to the building of new 
barracks and the restoring of old ones, is no doubt a wise 
one, or rather will be, if we take care that having pro- 
vided the hutch we really do hatch our chickens. The 
barracks we have, as it is, need filling, for the army is still 
considerably below its proper strength. Two years ago 
considerably over a million sterling was appropriated asa 
Barrack Loan, and only £450,000 has as yet been ex- 
pended on this account. The expenditures at Gibraltar, 
Halifax, Malta, Bermuda, and elsewhere are timely, but 
we feel with Lord Charles Beresford that before the 
£130,000 is voted for Wei-hai-wei we ought to know 
whether the Ministry have any policy at all in China, and, 
if so, what that policy is. We defy any sane person out- 
side the Ministry to say what their policy is. 


Lorp Lanspowne’s recent speech at the Red Rose 
Club has suggested the possibility of a revival of the 
Militia Ballot within the next few months. Whether this 
form of conscription—for that is what the Ballot really 
amounts to—shall or shall not become part and parcel of 
our recruiting system is for the Cabinet to settle. That 
the general consensus of public opinion is decidedly against 
it cannot be doubted for a moment, and the military 
history of the country has ever shown this to be equally 
the case. Of course as the law now stands the services 
of practically all able-bodied men, between 18 and 30 
years of age, can be distrained upon for the military 
needs of the United Kingdom in the British Islands 
and Mediterranean. By the provisions of an annual 
‘Suspension Act” the enforcement of the statute is, 
however, temporarily held in abeyance, and to revive 
the Ballot it is therefore only necessary to omit to 
include the ‘‘Suspension Clause” in next Year’s Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance Act. Parliament would by 
this step call upon the Lieutenants of every county of 
the United Kingdom to provide a certain number of 
Militia recruits, to be obtained by the instrumentality 
of the Ballot. In describing this as but a “thin 
partition between us and a conscription in theory and 
in principle,” the Dazly Chronicle is perfectly correct 
Indeed, the division is of wafer-like slenderness, and its 
extreme liability to be broken through is but little realised. 
The remedy, however, is in the country’s hands—of 
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rather, in the pockets of its taxpayers. A sufficiently 
large voluntary army can be obtained if the proper price— 
viz., that of the labour market for the time being—be 
paid for it. Consequently, it only remains for the Treasury 
to decide whether next year’s Regular Army shall be a 
conscript, or voluntarily enlisted, army. In a very short 
space of time the choice will have to be made. Our con- 
temporary, we note, gives the 12th of next August as the 
date on which the question is to be decided. 


SOUTH AFRICA: THE ONLY WAY 


Either Sir Alfred Milner is right in the policy he has 
pressed on the Imperial Government with respect to the 
Transvaal, or he is wrong. That policy and the view on 
which it is based fall naturally into three propositions :— 


(1) That as the result, not of the Raid, but of many years 
of incorrigible misrule, there are now in the Transvaal 
“thousands of British subjects kept permanently in the 
position of helots.” 

(2) That there is in progress in the Cape Colony as well 
as in the two Republics “a mischievous propaganda” to 
destroy the paramountcy of Great Britain and to bring to- 
gether the States and Colonies of South Africa as an In- 
dependent Dutch Republic. 

(3) That there is at this moment urgent occasion “ for some 
striking proof of the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
not to be ousted from its position”—such a proof as would 
be afforded by an unmistakable decision “to obtain for the 
Outlanders in the Transvaal a fair share in the government of 
the country which owes everything to their exertions.” 


The ample foundations of fact on which these proposi- 
tions stand are set out in the Blue-Book published last 
week. There, with a courageous frankness and incisive 
accuracy too rare in diplomacy, Sir Alfred Milner places 
at the disposal of his countrymen the results of his study 
of the problems of South Africa. He has not been hasty 
in passing judgment. With a caution not less manifest than 
his courage he spent two years in almost silent observa- 
tion, and it was not until he had won the confidence and 
applause of the Cape Dutch by his open-mindedness and 
even-handed justice that he spoke his views in the 
despatches which, after no small difficulty, are now 
public property, and which, it is to be hoped, all are 
reading. 

A cry has been raised against the publication of these 
despatches. They will inflame the public mind, it is said, 
and will embarrass our negotiations with the Transvaal 
Government. Possibly; yet, for all that, we hold it to be 
wholesome and timely that the British public should be 
put in possession of all the facts. Sir Alfred Milner was 
sent to South Africa, not only to administer that great 
dependency, but also to tell us the truth about it as 
he only could whose disciplined intellect, stainless 
character and high standing amongst our wisest and 
best must put his report and his advice above 
the challenge of all save fools. Well, he has told 
us the truth. He has declared emphatically and officially 
that the political turmoil in the Transvaal Republic will 
never end till the permanent Outlander population (mostly 
British subjects accustomed to a free system and equal 
rights) is admitted to a share in the Government, and while 
that turmoil lasts there will be no tranquillity or adequate 
progress in Her Majesty’s South African dominions, This 
has been said before, but never before with so much 
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authority and convincingness. It is an unpleasant truth, 
and, coming from Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for 
South Africa, lays upon this country a responsibility 
which we may not shirk. We do not desire war. We 
do not fear war. The wise course is to cease talk- 
ing about war and go resolutely forward with this 
one resolve uppermost, that come what may Mr. Kruger 
shall no longer be permitted to abuse the powers granted 
by this country under the Conventions of 1881 and 1884. 
A State may misgovern itself as it likes, so long as it 
confines the results of misgovernment within its own 
frontiers ; but the moment the results flow over into 
adjoining States, those States acquire the right of effective 
protest. No State, though it were twice as independent 
as the Transvaal, is free to make itself a nuisance and a 
menace to its neighbours. 

Turning now from Her Majesty’s High Commissioner 
to Her Majesty’s Government, we find ourselves wishing 
for that august engine something of his outspokenness 
and perspicacity. We do not want threats, but we do 
want an explicit declaration that the Imperial Government 
accepts—if, indeed, it does accept—Sir Alfred Milner’s 
recommendations, and will neither tire nor pause until they 
are all carried out—if, indeed, it has so resolved. We 
want such a declaration because, more than anything 
else, it would promote the prompt and pacific enfranchise- 
ment of the Outlanders. But, instead, the Government 
sits on the fence, sloppily talking about ‘‘ patience with 
firmness”: as if patience and firmness were not Mr. 
Kruger’s policy too. What is the Government going to 
do about Sir Alfred Milner? That is the question to be 
answered, and answered explicitly and promptly. Will 
the Government support him, or is he to be treated as 
Sir George Grey was treated by Sir E. B. Lytton, 
or as Sir Bartle Frere was treated by Lord Kimberley ? 
This is what the public wants to know. This is what Mr. 
Kruger wants to know. This is what Mr. Hofmeyr would 
give his ears to know. A glance at the circumstances of 
Sir Bartle Frere’s betrayal will suffice to justify this 
anxiety. On June 3, 1880, some ninety members of Par-' 
liament, headed by Mr. Leonard Courtney and Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, addressed the following memorial to Mr. Glad- 
stone :— 

We the undersigned respectfully submit that as there is a 
strong feeling throughout the country in favour of the recall 
of Sir Bartle Frere, it would greatly conduce to the unity of 
the party and relieve many members from the charge of 
breaking their pledges to their constituents, if that step were 
taken. 


Accordingly, on August 1, 1880—for ‘‘ the unity of the 
party” and that these ninety patriots might keep their 
pledges—Lord Kimberley recalled Sir Bartle Frere, 
alleging as the reason ‘‘ the divergence between his views 
and those of Her Majesty’s Government on South African 
affairs.” But to grasp the full significance of this sorry 
transaction, the following extracts from a letter from 
Messrs. Kruger and Joubert to Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
and the circumstances in which it was written, must be 
taken into account. Instructed by Lord Carnarvon, Sir 
Bartle Frere had submitted to the Cape Parliament 
a Federal Enabling Act, which, however, Mr. Kruger 
(not then president) and General Joubert were deter- 
mined in the interests of Transvaal independence should 
not pass. They journeyed to Cape Town, and by. 
pressure on the Dutch constituencies—so that President | 
Kruger’s participation in Cape politics is an old story— 
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succeeded in defeating the measure. Whereupon they 
wrote Mr. Courtney under date July 3, 1880, as follows :— 


It is a satisfaction to us, candidly and without reservation, 
to inform you that the Conference proposal [i.e. the Federal 
Enabling Actaforesaid] has failed also through our efforts. . . 
The fall of Sir Bartle Frere will in this respect be useful. He 
was the man to whom had been entrusted the difficult task of 
carrying out Confederation. He was allowed to retain his 
position as being the only man able to attain that object. 
Well? The object has not been attained. . . . We are firmly 
convinced that the difficulties in South Africa would not exist 
if we had been left to ourselves. Men like Sir Bartle Frere 
are the causes of all the troubles and sorrow. 


Mr. Kruger is still with us, as patient and firm as in 
1880.. Now, as then, he is taking a leading part in Cape 
politics, and now, as then, there are people in this country 
and in the Imperial Parliament who think it consistent 
with their honour and duty to aid and abet him, to the 
imminent risk of war and a perpetuation of what even the 
anti-Imperialist Evening Post of New York is moved to call 
an outrage to decency and reason—an obstacle which 
must be rolled out of the path of civilisation and hu- 
manity. If the result in 1899 is not to be the same as in 
1880, let Her Majesty’s Government promptly and explicitly 
say so. 


THE FAITHFUL COMMONS 


A NEW LEASE 
St. Stepben’s, Friday. 


Tue Kraken is awake! His dream of a soft progression 
to July and prorogation has folded its tents like the Arabs. 
Newly roused, he saith, ‘‘I will even deal with Bills, in- 
cluding a Clerical Tithe Bill. And bring ye hither Four 
Millions, as per schedule, that I may proceed with Army 
Works.” His spokesmen in these matters have been 
Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. George Wyndham. Mr. 
Balfour promulgated the general announcement as to 
programme on Monday, moving that for the remainder of 
the Session Government business do have precedence on 
Tuesday and Wednesday, and that the provisions of 
Standing Order 56 be extended to all the days of the 
week. As the motion was carried, the glory of 
the private member departs. For the present at 
any rate there are to be no more pleasant little 
véunions on a Wednesday afternoon, and honourable 
gentlemen with non-Ministerial axes to grind will, per- 
force, have to possess their souls in patience until the 
time of the livelier iris comes again. The Government 
programme sounded well. Besides such items as the 
Telephones Bill, the Board of Education Bill, the Small 
Houses Bill, and the Money-Lending Bill, it embraces 
three entirely new features; to wit, the Military Works 
Bill, the Naval Works Bill, and the Clerical Tithes Bill. 
Mr. Balfour’s mention of the latter—and it was bare and 
unostentatious as mere mention could be—provoked 
something approximating to a storm in Opposition 
quarters, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman leading off 
with remarks which were no doubt intended to be 
scathing, and which were duly reiterated from the 
benches behind him. But the Opposition speedily 
talked itself out, and the Government, of course, had its 
way, with a little time left for the discussion of the Private 
Procedure Bill (Scotland). On Tuesday this Bill passed 
through Committee amid cheers ; which business disposed 
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of, the House got to work on the second reading of the 
Telephone Bill. Wednesday, the first day of the new 
order, brought us Mr. Wyndham and a resolution upon 
which to found the Bill for Military Works. On the 
whole it was a great afternoon. Crowded benches, front 
and back, and a cage full of ladies, not to mention an 
exceptional attendance in the Members’ Gallery, combined, 
as it were, to give Mr. Wyndham his chance. He took it 
with his usual sweetness and aplomd, and was heard to 
advantage in a speech of pretty well an hour’s duration. 
Here is his picture :— 


Mr. GEORGE WYNDHAM, UNDER-SECRETARY FOR 
War.—Thirty-six next August ; considered handsome even 
by the Sfar ; greyish, bronzed, black-moustached, and appa- 
rently fit as a fiddle. Is developing an easy and individual 
Front-bench manner, but has still some of the diffidence in- 
separable from youth. Speaks clearly, cogently, deliberately, 
and with an almost literary regard for the graces. Fairly 
ready in debate ; enjoys criticism and heckling as part of the 
game ; has the approval of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Bowles and 
the admiration of the Opposition and Mr. Tim Healy. 


Mr. Wyndham’s speech, and the rather mild discussion 
that followed, took up the greater part of the sitting. 
But after a division, resulting in a majority of 175 in favour 
of the resolution, the House was treated to a distinctly 
dramatic episode, consequent on Mr. Balfour’s rising to 
suggest that the Telephones Bill, which was the next item 
on the paper, should be allowed to pass the second reading 
without further debate, and referred forthwith to Grand 
Committee. This proposal, though delicately put—and 
put with assurances of the Government’s good intentions 
towards the Bill—set honourable members opposite ‘* No- 
no-ing,” and, if the truth must be told, groaning, as one 
man. Mr. Stuart immediately took the floor with ex- 
pressions of ‘‘ consternation,” which were cheered to the 
echo. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was sent for post 
haste, and, struggling to his place, gave vent to feelings of 
surprise and astonishment, toned down, however, by 
judicious counsel ; and in the end the second reading was 
agreed to. On Thursday Mr. Long introduced the Clerical 
Tithes Bill, so that, one way and another, the Opposition 
now know the worst. Altogether the week has been a 
decidedly busy one, and the progress achieved certainly 
augurs well for the future of the Session. 


THE PRODIGY 


His chief virtue may be said to lie in the fact that he 
is under thirty, and, therefore, ‘‘ full of promise.” Usually, 
too, he is the son of his father, which is a great ad- 
vantage. Also, when his courage gets the better of 
his caution and is screwed up to speech-making point, 
he still manages to blush and hesitate very prettily. As 
a rule he has little to say, and says it with haste 
and a catch in his voice. But those in authority on his 
own side invariably beam upon him, while those in and 
out of authority on the other side maintain an encouraging 
silence—all parties, no doubt, remembering their lost 
youth, and indulging, to his profit, in feelings of tender 
sentiment. Having struggled through his maiden effort, 
he is prone to take his ease on a back bench for many 
weeks. Sometimes he emerges again—sometimes not. 
Yet nobody can tell which of him will be leading the 
Commons of the next generation, and in any case he is 
just as useful in the division lobbies as the oldest Par- 
liamentary hand. TOUCHSTONE. 
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THE REFORM OF THE ACADEMY 


Tue question raised in the House of Lords on Monday is 
one that, like the poor, we have always with us, and as 
every art critic is obliged to treat of it at some time (just 
as every sculptor must model at least one Queen Victoria), 
too copious a denunciation of the criminal were but weari- 
some repetition. Neither were it of much interest to 
develop theories as to an ideal Academy. We would 
rather point out where reforms are most needed in the 
Academy as it is, and even more important where they are 
most likely to be obtained. 

The recommendations of the committee of 1863 (oh, 
the fierce hurry of it all!), which Lord Stanley of 
Alderley revived the other night, do not all fall within 
these categories. The present arrangement that gives 
a fresh Professor every month, and so forces the student 
to choose for himself how he shall paint, is far from 
bad, and we are not specially in favour of a reforma- 
tion of the schools on Parisian models. As for the 
proposal to limit the exhibiting rights of Academicians 
to four works instead of eight, it is a reasonable and 
moderate suggestion. Under compulsion you might get 
it, but not at present otherwise, and the airy grace with 
which Lord Salisbury waived the whole matter aside makes 
it tolerably clear that no action is to be expected from the 
Government. The further suggestion that the Associates 
should not of right be entitled to have any picture hung is 
theoretically perfect, but in fact dangerous ; for it gives 
the Hanging Committee unlimited power of reprisals on 
any enterprising Associate who ventures to cry out against 
existing abuses. 

One point raised by Lord Stanley cannot be too much 
insisted on. It is vain to think of sending the Academy 
to the reformatory so long as it is successful in dodging 
the handcuffs. ‘‘I think the Government has no business 
whatever to deal with the question,” said Mr. Prinsep, 
interviewed on the subject of ‘“‘ Free Saturday.” ‘‘The 
Academy is wholly self-supporting ; it obtains no grant 
from the Government, and all the expenses have to be 
met out of the takings at the doors.” In print and in 
after-dinner speeches this familiar falsity constantly comes 
up unashamed. ‘“ The Academy is entirely self-support- 
ing.” Daintily the speaker skates round the question of 
the little plot in Piccadilly held rent free; you always 
think he is going to mention it, he comes so near, but 
somehow he never does. This unimportant piece of pro- 
perty, of course, constitutes the Academy a State-aided 
institution liable to State interference. Without such 
interference we do not expect to see the innovation of a 
free Saturday. It is not only the very poor, you see, but 
the artists, and poets, and such riff-raff, that would avail 
themselves of the privilege ; others, the ordinary spenders 
of shillings, would choose that day, and the receipts would 
certainly suffer by several thousand pounds. Still less, 
however, do we imagine the Royal Academicians un- 
selfishly contenting themselves with four pictures—unless 
they are obliged. 

It remains to consider the reforms that may be 
obtained without the assistance of Lord Salisbury. They 
are on ahumbler scale than the magnificent paper reforms 
just quoted—they cut down no Academic privileges, only 
Save trouble. It was virtually decided this year to limit 
the number of works sent in by outsiders to four; but at 
the last moment the craven invertebrate Council drew 
back. It was afraid of Mr. Joseph Pennell. ‘‘ They 
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were afraid,” we are assured by one within the fold, ‘‘ of 
having it said that they did not give to outsiders an equal 
chance with themselves,” and, alas! Mr. Pennell did 
accuse them vigorously enough of fearing comparisons 
with outsiders. As if any outsider worth his salt ever 
sent eight pictures to the Academy ; as if anything that 
made for decent hanging did not facilitate such com- 
parisons. 

The other reform, even more important, is the use of 
some mark that the painter might put upon his frame (if he 
chose), a mark that the hangers should bind themselves 
to respect, and decreeing that the picture should either be 
returned to the artist or properly hung, that it should not 
suffer the outrage of being skied. It is the fear of this 
that prevents half the more delicate painters in the country 
from sending any pictures to the greatest picture market 
in the world. Their present hole-and-corner existence is 
difficult, and it would be better all round if they could be 
brought back. Moreover, we cannot but think that a 
better exhibition would result if, instead of relegating a 


fine work to the ceiling where it may look worthless (it: 


cannot be shown again in London), the hangers were 


obliged, either to place it where it might compare not too - 


unfairly with their own, or send it right out with the 
probability of a prompt reappearance at Knightsbridge, 
the natural court of appeal, shining, by special invitation, 
and bearing the legend, ‘‘ Rejected R.A., 1900,” em- 
blazoned on the frame—as who should say ‘* Médaillé.” 

It would of course be simpler to cease hanging pictures 
above a certain height ; but again the Academicians are, 
afraid ‘‘there would be a great outcry if many less: 
pictures were hung.” It is true—they have created an 


army of soi-disant artists who desire, not that their, 
pictures should be seen, but only to be “in,” so that they: 


may sell their works to ignorant people on the strength 


of a distinction that is no distinction. For if you send in: 
eight pictures regularly, the devil is in it if you cannat.,, 
fluke one in occasionally when there is no attempt at any . 


standard of artistry. Necessity excuses many things ; 


but many of these business-like gentlemen are quite well-.. 


to-do and obtain success that men in the first rank toil for 


in vain. It is business, of course, but such men need not , 
throw stones at the Academy. They have the Academy . 


they deserve. 


BELLINI AND MEYERBEER 


RECENT opera has not been too exciting. Bellini’s . 


‘*Norma” and Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Les Huguenots ” have been 
the chief ‘‘ novelties” lately produced. Neither is a work 


to elicit enthusiasm from modern audiences. But whether , 
they merited quite all the hard things said of them by . 


their journalistic critics is perhaps open to argument. 
Bellini’s guileless strains especially were visited in some 
quarters with strictures of almost unexampled ferocity. 
Yet it is quite doubtful, I should imagine, if even despised, 
rejected ‘‘ Norma” may not contrive to outlive the mere- 
tricious splendours of Meyerbeer’s more showy work. At 
least it has simplicity, sincerity, and spontaneity—three 
sovereign factors of durability—on its side. A great deal 
of it indeed is much nearer in spirit to the methods of our 
own day than might be supposed from certain of the 
utterances called forth by its recent performance. 

The stock allegation, for example, trotted out with 
such unfailing regularity whenever these old-time operas 
are mounted, as to the ludicrous incongruity between their 
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music and their action, is quite unjust so far as this work 
of Bellini is concerned. Only the smallest attention to the 
matter is needful in order to perceive with what care 
Bellini strove to avoid this particular error. Take almost 
any ‘‘number” of the work you choose in proof of the 
assertion. The music may be poor, trivial, vulgar, empty 
—what you will; within its limits it is certainly neither 
inexpressive nor incongruous. Pollione’s solo, ‘‘ Me pro- 
tegge!” may be based on a cheap enough melody, but 
the confidence and resolution expressed in its accents are 
incontestable. What air, again, more perfectly adapted 
to its purpose could you cite than the famous ‘‘ Casta 
Diva”? The tune may not move us moderns to the 
ecstasies of our forefathers, it may not even make any 
particular appeal to us at all; but you may not call it 
inexpressive. The music of the following scene again, 
when Adalgisa appears, and of her subsequent duet 
with Pollione, is quite astonishingly in keeping with the 
situation throughout, and so, to an even greater extent, is 
that occurring later in the touching scene between Norma 
and her children, and the really fine declamatory dialogue 
which follows between Adalgisa and her unconscious rival. 
This is undeniably a powerful and telling situation, and 
Bellini’s music, old-fashioned though it may be, is in no 
sense unworthy of it. 

The duet proper, of course, ‘‘ Ah! si, fa,” with its 
passages of vocal display and general superabundance of 
fioriture, belongs no doubt to a former age; but a few 
passages of this description, interpolated in accordance 
with the conventions of the period, by no means warrant 
the general assertion that music and meaning are 
divorced from one another in Bellini’s work, while it 
would not be difficult to make out something of a case 
even for these same trills and flourishes, as Bellini often 
employs them. For these florid passages are by no means 
introduced at random, or without reference to the 
emotional significance of the words to which they are 
mated. They occur only in certain of the solos—those in 
which their introduction was deemed appropriate—and the 
fact that the accepted convention has since undergone 
development in this respect would interfere little with the 
vitality of the music in which they appear if that music 
itself were great enough, specifically and essentially, to 
endure. Instance Mozart, with his similar examples, in 
proof. Ina word, without maintaining that the music of 
“Norma” is any better than it should be, considered as 
music, in the interests of present-day accuracy and re- 
trospective justice, it is quite worth pointing out that even 
Bellini is not quite so black as certain of his recent hearers 
have been depicting him. 

In the case of Meyerbeer, on the other hand, an 
equally sympathetic attitude is certainly much less easily 
assumed. Musically, of course, there is no comparing 
the two men. Bellini was an infant in arms beside the 
composer of ‘‘Les Huguenots.” And yet he possessed 
that saving grace of sincerity which not all the monstrous 
cleverness of Meyerbeer could instil into his huge, won- 
derful, gorgeous, telling, taking, but oh! so wondrously 
and fearfully empty and unconvincing scores. And sin- 
cerity, after all, is your real antiseptic in music. Fertility, 
skill, originality, cleverness, power, all these—and Meyer- 
beer had them all, and more--go for nothing in the long 
run without that little elementary quality of artistic 
integrity to begin with; and this, with all his abounding 
** cleverness,” Meyerbeer seems never to have come by. 
As Mr. Hadow has happily put it, the music is drowned 
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by the soliloquies of the composer, who looks on from 
his box and wonders whether the effects which have 
been so carefully calculated and so precisely measured, 
have after all proved to be a profitable investment. 

H. A. S. 


M.P.S’ HOLIDAYS 


WHERE and how to spend one’s holidays are the great questions 
of the hour.. The weary editors of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane will soon be inundated with applications for advice We 
share their sorrow and would help them. The appended answers 
to Parliamentary inquirers speak for themselves. The circum- 
stance that we venture to reply to our correspondents Jdefore 
receiving their letters is a mere detail :— 


JoHN B——Ns.—No; Battersea has never been styled the 
Queen of Watering-Places. Of course, if you wish to make a stay 
there, nobody can hinder you. But we entirely approve of your 
preference for Homburg. Cycling is not allowed in the Channel, 


ARTHUR J. B.—Rabbit-shootings are at a slight premium just 
now, the new London Government Bill having given a distinct 
impetus to the demand for peltry. Golf, as you say, has been 
much vulgarised of late. On the whole, we think you might trya 
fortnight at Belle Vue Gardens. Never mind the election-card. 


SIR WILFRID L.—The poem reads admirably. 


Particularly 
winning is the stanza ending— 


“Go where you list, by land or sea, 
But let the flowing bowl a-be.” 


We have no doubt as to the purity of the drinking-water at Bo'ness. 


There is plenty of it. Perhaps, after all, Harrogate might be more 
suitable for you. 


WILLIAM ALLAN.—Yes, you do deserve a holiday, and must 
have one, for are you not the next Radical First Lord of the 
Admiralty? On paper, your projected voyage from Temple Stairs 
to Tynemouth looks promising. Delightful as you say :— 


“To quit these paths of slow debate and sultriness and flee 
Bang home to where the tawny Tyne goes swirling to the sea.” 


We are unable, however, to give you the address of a Government 
which lets out ironclads by the day or week. A tin-plated house- 
boat with triple expansion engines and the latest improvements 
in boiler tubes could, probably, be had to order—on the Clyde. 


Sir H. H. F.—Monte Carlo would be difficult to beat as a gay 
resort for families. You are quite right in supposing that the 
Wesleyan body is not strongly represented there. 


LorpD HuGH C.—Your relative would be, indeed, ill-advised 
to go to the country this year. Beaulieu would suit his complaint 
far better. Tell him, from us, that the country will keep. Glad 
you like the portfolio we gave you. There is splendid work to be 
done for India. 


JOHN M.—There is a Trappist Monastery at Charnwood. 
The diet is of the meagrest—two apples and a piece of bread 
per diem—and the rule of silence is maintained uncompro- 
misingly. 


JosEPH C.—Yes, H.-B. does get on one’s nerves, and you must 
be half sorry that by carrying your point and publishing the M-——T 
despatch you deprived yourself of the longish holiday you really 
need. Still you can perhaps manage a day off. Why not take 
Jesse, and, if possible, Labby, to the Greater Britain Exhibition? 


SiR MICHAEL H.-B.—Of course C. is a trial, but you cannot 
win every time. Why not take French leave? Hanbury will do 
well enough as Chancellor ; and you might visit Johannesburg 
and Pretoria. Seeing is believing. 
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SIR WILLIAM H.—Too much training is bad at your time 
of life. So that we should not advise you to go to the Riviera 
again for at least another year. There is no reason why you should 
not accept an invitation to Lambeth Palace, that is, of course, if 


you get one. 


Sir HENRY C.-B.—Sea-bathing will not hurt you, providing you 
take care to keep out of the cross-currents. White waistcoats may 
be worn on most promenades, including that at Brighton. Speech- 
making on the foreshore, however, is strictly prohibited. 


THomAs Gipson B.—Kensington to Wei-hai-wei is a tidy 
step. Evidently you have pluck. Pink ducks, though scarcely 
the mode, would save washing. There are no laundries east of 


Suez. 


AUGUSTINE B.—The jocose tone of your letter amazesus. Do 
try to be serious sometimes, and remember that Lord Chancellor- 
ship looming up in the near future. We have not heard of any 
proposal for taking the House of Commons on a day-trip to 
Pretoria, and we should imagine that the rumour that Sir Richard 
W. meditates a walking tour through our Cathedral cities with 
Mr. Kensit is absolutely without foundation. If you are really 
bent on devoting your holiday to the pursuit of epigram, you had 
better apply to the Board of Works for the loan of a Minister’s 
room. 


CHEERY CHARITY 


NEVER has benevolence worn a more smiling face than at the 
Charing Cross Hospital bazaar on Wednesday and Thursday. 
beautiful women flitted about the Albert Hall, selling articles at 
almost moderate prices. The arena was transformed into a capital 
promenade, studded with gay kiosks, whilst under the great 
organ a thriving trade was done in the large refreshment 
enclosure. 

Princess Louise, after the opening ceremony, was so energetic 
a saleswoman that the hospital staff was denuded of all the Royal 
gifts within half an hour. Many beauties in society sold with 
energetic enthusiasm, whilst Lord Granby and Lord Crichton 
successfully organised valuable raffles. The liveliest part of the 
whole exhibition was the American bar, where, as Mrs. Brown 
Potter herself expressed it, “we could give points to any bar- 
tenders in New York.” The bookstall, with its literary autographs, 
was attractive, and it was a happy thought to let bibliophiles 
inspect the stock on payment of five shillings. The dramatic stall, 
tended by a bevy of fair Thespians, and the Egyptian warehouse, 
presided over with great success by Mrs. Henry Smith, each 
yielded over £700 on the first day. Truly charity and beauty 
joined hands, whilst art and benevolence did ditto. 

The chance of hearing the gifted Madame Melba was the chief 
inducement to attend the excellent concert arranged by Lady 
Randolph Churchill and Mrs. Ronalds. The Australian prima 
donna substituted a valse song by M. Bemberg for the mad scene 
from “Lucia,” but she was in perfect voice. Miss Clara Butt 
amused spectators by carefully removing her rose-trimmed hat and 
white feather boa during the prelude to her song. Mdlle. Cha- 
minade and Madame Guy d’Hardelot were among the composers 
who presided at the piano. Although M. Plancon arrived late he 
sang with splendid intonation, but the breaking of a string caused 
M. Johannes Wolff to abandon his violin solo, which was a great 
disappointment. 

So well-organised and effectively-managed a bazaar deserved 
some permanent memorial, and none could be more suitable than 
the “Art in Love” memento, of which 5,000 were printed and sold 
at half a guinea each. The neat shilling souvenir contained some 
good photographs, but was marred by the rather fulsome comments 
of the author. To Mrs. Arthur Paget, Lord Glenesk, and Mr. Tree, 
with Lord Kilmorey, is due the first credit of this enterprise, and 
they had a noble army of co-workers, among whom not the least 
notable was Mr. Collins. Long after this charming festival has 
sunk into a pleasant memory, thousands of sick folk will bless the 
ministering angels at the Albert Hall. 
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HOME LETTERS FROM OVER-SEAS 


HOT. FROM JOHANNESBURG 
Box ——, Jobannesburg, April 19, 1899. 

My DEAR M——.,—I dare say you are following the political news 
here pretty closely. We are in a nice tangle just at present. The 
Government seem to be playing the usual game with us here, on 
the maxim that divida est impera. They are evidently trying to 
get the British section to support their anti-Indian policy, so as to 
have a ready answer to the remonstrances of Great Britain. 

With regard to the negotiations now being rather timorously 
carried on, I do not fancy they will lead to much, except that they 
will be dragged on as long as possible, and that when the British 
Government begin to talk, the Boer Government will be able to 
reply that the matter is being satisfactorily adjusted locally without 
need of outside interference. I wonder whether the Home Govern- 
ment will allow themselves to be yet again spoofed by this tricky, 
double-faced, corrupt Cabinet of Sheep Farmers. 

Trade is as completely paralysed as it has ever been during the 
last two or three years, and there is a good deal of actual poverty 
in the country at the present moment. 

I wish to goodness that the inevitable settlement between 
England and the Transvaal could be fixed up at once, so that we could 
all set to work on the magnificent resources of the country, and 
provide for the “ slippered pantaloon ” stage of life, when we are 
too old to work. 

State Secretary Dr. Reitz has chosen the present moment to 
deliver a lecture on Transvaal history, in which he has the audacity 
to speak of what he calls the British “treachery” at Bronkhorst- 
spruit, that being the occasion, as you know, when British soldiers 
were waylaid by mounted Boers and slaughtered before they even 
knew that hostilities had broken out. 

The fact of the matter is (and it has long been my innermost 
conviction) that Bronkhorstspruit, Langs Nek, and Majuba have 
filled these confounded Boers with such an amount of conceit in 
their military prowess that Boomplaats has been clean forgotten. 

What a grand expansion of trade there will be throughout 
South Africa when the present ridiculous barriers are swept away ! 
I was having a talk with a fairly enlightened Boer a few days ago, 
who contended that this country was the absolute property of the 
Boers, and that they were not to blame in doing their utmost to 
keep it. I replied that the Boers could not have their cake and 
eat it. They had sold 65 per cent. of their country to the in- 
comers, and therefore it did not belong to the sellers. I told him 
it was preposterous to think that 70,000 Boers would long be 
allowed to force 170,000 Uitlanders at the point of the bayonet to 
provide £7 out of every £8 revenue. 

Personally, I am now working for the —— Company, though I 
do not expect to stay with them for long. It is a poor-grade pro- 
position, and what with heavy taxation and the disgraceful state of 
drunkenness amongst the natives, the Company have a hard task 
to earn their dividends. Last Sunday there were only about five 
or six Kaffirs out of 2,000 who were “ well” enough to work ! and 
in the afternoon there was a grand fight between our compound 
and that of the ——. The battle resulted in one death at the end 
and a number of broken heads and limbs. It is said that they 
intend to finish the fight on Sunday next. 

With kindest regards to your little daughter, wife and your- 
self.—Yours faithfully, F. W. 





“KIPS” 


In consequence of the repeated demand for Copies 
of THE OUTLOOK for March 11, containing the 
verses entitled ‘‘ Kips,” the Publisher begs to intimate 
that the charge for the few remaining Copies of that 
issue must be ONE SHILLING per copy. 














Should you find any difficulty in obtaining THE OUTLOOK, please 
send at once to the PUBLISHER, 109 Fleet Street, a postcard, stating 
name and address of the nearest Newsagent in your district. 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


TENSION AT THE CAPE 


WAITING FOR THE IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT 
JOHANNESBURG AND SIR ALFRED MILNER 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town: Friday. 

THE tension is extreme and business is at a standstill. 
The general feeling is that the Imperial Government 
having brought matters thus far, must promptly bring 
them to an issue. The South African League have 
difficulty in keeping back public meetings in support of 
the attitude of Sir Alfred Milner, the desire being to 
refrain from embarrassing the Imperial authorities. 

The Orange Free State Government are privately 
urging the Transvaal Executive to make further conces- 
sions. Mr. Fischer is now here arguing in this sense 
with the Bond leaders. Mr. Hofmeyr is temporising, 
hoping. The Imperial Outlanders have formed a strong 
committee, including even men like Messrs. Pullinger and 


Dalrymple, and will issue a memorandum on the present 
position. 


Many Johannesburgers consider that even Sir A. Milner’s 
franchise proposals will be useless without the granting of 
twelve seats to the various mining centres, and the right 
to speak English in the Raad. Without this latter conces- 


sion it will be impossible to send representative men to the 
Raad. 


Failing these concessions beyond Sir Alfred Milner’s 
proposals Johannesburgers say they prefer Treaty security, 
and judicial and educational reforms. They say they are 
quite prepared to face war if it become necessary. 


The Judgment of ‘‘ Little America”’ 


If there is one journal of standing in the whole world 
which hates Imperialism and all its ways it is the Evening 
Post of New York. That the United States has gone so 
far as it has gone on the line of expansion in Cuba and 
the Philippines is in spite of the most earnest and persistent 
opposition of Mr. E. L. Godkin and the brilliant staff of 
writers whom he has called around him on the Avening 
Post. Especially interesting, therefore, is it to note what 
view this radical anti-imperialistic journal takes of the 
present situation in the Transvaal. We commend its 
words to kindred journals in this country. In its issue of 
June 8, the Zvening Post says :— 

With narrow legal right on his side, as respects every point 

in dispute, President Kruger and his government are taking a 

position which cannot be morally maintained. As Mr. Balfour 

said last night, the Boers are denying the “elementary rights 
of civilisation.” The grievances of the foreign residents of 
the Transvaal are great. They have a large part of the 
property, and pay much more than half the taxes of the 
country, and yet are left almost absolutely without representa- 
tion in the government. Full citizenship can now be acquired, 
we believe, only after a residence of fourteen years, and even 
then under onerous and humiliating conditions. The in- 
habitants of Johannesburg are not even allowed a voice in 
municipal affairs. The city is wretchedly governed, is, in fact, 
a “death-trap” ; yet the dwellers in it have no way of exerting 
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political power to bring about a sanitary reform and remove a 
constant peril to life. To all appeals and remonstrances the 
stolid Boers return a Papal non-possumus, or a Tweedian, 
“What are you going to do about it?” and go on taxing and 
vexing and poisoning their Uitlander victims, and forbidding 
them the right even to educate their children as they would, 
Now this, all must agree, is a situation to which an end must 
be put in some way. President Kruger must be made to 
listen to decency and reason. If he persists in his sullen, 
intransigeant attitude, standing in the path of civilisation and 
humanity like a brute obstacle, he must be rolled out of the 
way. By urging upon him and upon the world, as it is evident 
from Mr. Balfour’s speech that the English Government 
means to do, the duty of having some regard to natural human 
rights, as against technical legal power, it will be in a position 
to secure general sympathy and support if it, later, has to 
extort by force what should have been yielded to reason and 
the larger justice. 


Australia a Nation 


Australian federation is in the position of the play 
of which Sheridan once said: ‘‘I have finished it; all I 
have now to do is to write it.” Australia has agreed to 
‘*federate,” and there is a doctrine of English Equity 
which says that what is agreed to be done, is done. The 
essential of federation is the agreement of three colonies, 
Victoria last year declared loudly for it; South Australia 
and Tasmania did the same; and now New South Wales, 
after abolishing the minimum required last year, has 
driven up handsomely. Queensland, splendidly isolated 
last year, has climbed down, and passed its enabling Bill 
like a rational community. Western Australia is the 
sleeping partner of the concern, and does not seem to 
worry much about anything. But even if it is not for, it 
is not against ; and there is Scriptural authority for saying 
that the absence of active opposition is co-operation. It 
is quite possible that next session or so (if Mr. Kruger 
has not by then annexed the British Empire) we shall have 
an Imperial Enabling Bill for the federation of Australia. 


Our Little Wars 


Sudan.—The rumour of the capture of the Khalifa by 
the Friendlies requires confirmation, but there need be 
little hesitation in accepting the news that he has sustained 
a severe reverse. Hard pressed for food, he has for some 
time past been raiding the tribes around his stronghold at 
Shirkeleh. But his name is no longer the terror it was 
until Omdurman. Not only are his followers deserting 
him, but the tribesmen who once cowered at his approach 
have turned on him, and the reverse he sustained at the 
hands of the Tagallas early last month may well be 
followed by his capture. The latest news, dated the 3rd 
instant, speaks of him as short of food and surrounded in 
the hills near Talha. 





Tue Art Workers’ Guitp Masogue.—The forthcoming performance at the 
Guildhall of ‘ Beauty's Awakening,” a Masque, written, designed, and presented by 
members of the Art-Workers’ Guild, will be of more than passing interest. The book of 
the words, which is lavishly illlustrated, has been written by Messrs. Walter Crane, 
C. Harrison Townsend, H. Wilson, Selwyn Image, C. W. Whall, and C. R. Ashbee 
It is allegorical, and represents the awakening of Beauty and her release from the spells 
of Malebodea, a witch who is typical of what is ugly, by Trueheart the Seeker, who 
stands for Art. The fair cities of the world appear in pageant, as does also London, 
attended by eight demons, including Philistinus, Cupiditas, Slumdum, Bumblebeadalus, 
Jerry, and Ignoramus, who have enthralled her, but from whom she is eventually set 
free. The stage upon which the performance will be given has been designed anc the 
scenery painted by Mr. H. Wilson. The richand costly costumes have been designed 
and in many cases superintended during the making by members of the Guild, The 
latter are also responsible for many of the elaborate properties and accessories. | 1h 
music has been composed by Mr. Malcolm Lawson, and a portion of the music in 
Scene 1 has been arranged by Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch. On the evening of the 2gth 
inst. the performance will be given before the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs, the Aldermen, 
and Common Council. On the evenings of the 27th, 28th, and 3oth the Masque will be 
performed publicly. Tickets are not allowed to be sold at the door, but can be obtain 
at the hall of Clifford's Inn, Fleet Street, or at the Guildhall, E.C., from 10 to s daily, 
or (by letter only) from the Guild Secretary, H. J. L. J. Massé, 37 Mount Park 
Crescent, Ealing, W. 
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FINANCE 
THE DEMAND FOR GOLD 


RECENT events have caused some consternation in busi- 
ness, and more especially Stock Exchange circles, lest 
we may find that our monetary supplies are insufficient 
for requirements without causing an uncomfortable degree 
of stringency. It is the normal result of improving trade, 
which has affected, not merely this country, but others in 
which banking facilities are not so good, and which con- 
sequently make disproportionate demands upon the world’s 
available supplies. We have argued in these columns 
that the Bank of England might well attend more 
adequately to the question of its reserve. Expanding 
trade doubtless causes increased demands for circulation, 
but active business invariably brings increased risks in 
its train, and it is not unnatural that a very low 
reserve should accordingly have been regarded with 
mistrust. To some extent the position has been righted 
during the past week or two. But, as the Bank of 
England holds the ultimate monetary reserve of the 
whole country, it would be more satisfactory were 
it clearly shown that the policy, understood to have been 
initiated after the Baring crisis, of attending to the 
levelling up of the proportion of the reserve held against 
liabilities, showed more signs of being rigidly followed. 
Much of the agitation against the Bank is, doubtless, 
exaggerated in nature, but we cannot fail to regard it as 
wholesome. It is useless to ask the various banks to 
keep a stronger reserve than at present, if the central 
institution shall not endeavour on its part to ensure that 
a greater balance shall be kept in hand, and shall insist 
that it is perfectly justified to trade with the increase. 
We fully expect that at the next series of meetings of the 
various banking institutions we shall have further indica- 
tions of feeling on the part of directors in respect to this 
special and most important point. And very wisely too ! 
Many of the fears expressed as to the likelihood of 
stringency in the near future seem to us to have in- 
sufficient basis. The advance of the discount rates at 
Berlin and Amsterdam has, of course, been due in 
great measure to the recent pressure caused by the 
Russian loan requirements. Berlin is already sufficiently 
handicapped by the exigencies of the industrial position, 
and the necessity to provide money for the Saxonian loan, 
at a time, too, when its normal June requirements are also 
pressing, and this has caused some uneasiness. If there 
is a really weak spot in the situation, it is Berlin. But the 
fact that our Bank directors have seen no necessity to 
advance their official minimum rate of discount is proof 
that the dangers are not pressing. Much has been made, 
too, of the gold shipments from the United States; pro- 
bably more than they deserve. America is abundantly 
supplied with gold at the present time, and it is quite 
natural that we should look to New York for the greater 
stock which is necessary at the present juncture for 
European requirements. Less concern would probably 
have been expressed on Wall Street as a result of the 
shipments had it not been the fashion to consider that the 
trade balance in favour of the country demanded further 
heavy shipments to the States if required. But we 
pay for imports in more ways than by returning gold or 
goods. The great exodus of American securities from this 
country has more than made up the balance, although we 
do not consider that the United States owes us much, and 
fully expect that our demand for gold from that quarter 
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will be small. The harvest requirements are approaching, 
and these will make further demands upon the available 
supplies. But even so, and serious political and industrial 
crises apart, there seems little cause for concern anent the 
money position. Possibly before very long the Stock 
markets will be laughing at their own foolish imaginings ; 
but that is not to say that later in the autumn we shall 
not have to consider the position seriously. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


South Africans 


THE set-back which we anticipated for Kaffirs came about, and 
Paris proved the source of weakness. War scare apart, there 
seems little more now to go for in the way of a fall. Of course, if 
it is necessary to go to extremes with the Boers there must be 
a further “slump,” but in that case the trouble should quickly be 
ended one way or another. On the whole then, the investor with 
means may look at Kaffir mining propositions, provided he pays 
for the shares he buys, will risk a further set-back, and will regard 
the shares as a lock-up investment for a. few months. Of course 
we must take into consideration that the natives have left the 
mines in large numbers, and that next month’s output figures will 
suffer. Some of the deep level concerns offer extremely well, once 
trouble is over, and the following list in its entirety or individually 
is not very far amiss, and, as will be noted, most of the shares are 
at quite reasonable prices, and in no case are they inflated. We 
point out then as fairly favourable lock-up purchases, Knights, 
Knight Deeps, Knight Centrals, Nigel Deeps, Rand Victorias 
and Consolidated Deeps. 

In regard to Rhodesians there is not much to say. We must 
get over troubles before seeing a sustained rise, and there is not 
the money in the market that is available for Kaffirs. Still, that 
defect will be remedied. Here too we must treat the shares as a 
lock-up investment, and they must be paid for and put away for a 
time regardless of a temporary set-back. Rhodesians will stiffen 
their backs permanently when things are more favourable and the 
country shows further development. Just at present the output 
figures are not very great, and there is no inducement to the big 
houses to render support. Shares which may be bought as a lock- 
up either now or on any further reaction comprise Chartered, 
Selukwes, Globe and Phcenix, West Nicholsons, V. V. Gwandas 
and Dunravens. 


Some Railway Notes 


Among our Home Railways the abandonment of the opposition 
to the Chatham-South Eastern Bill has led to bidding for the 
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stocks of both lines, but in spite of the traffics being very fair it is 
possible that both are nearly high enough. Districts continue the 
sport of markets. As we stated definitely, the negotiations are 
not abandoned. So far as the Great Western is concerned, every- 
thing is concluded. But the negotiators have to reckon with 
hostility elsewhere, not merely from the Metropolitan but the 
Midland and North Western. If the Great Central’s new bill 
should pass the Lords, we may hear more of the scheme. If it 
should be wrecked, Districts must go to the wall with it. 

As was only to be expected after the recent flatness, there has 
been some reaction in American Rails, and the tone has latterly 
been rather better. The truth is that the gold export fears were 
much exaggerated. The exports came as a complete surprise to 
Wall Street, which for the most part was labouring under the 
delusion that the balance of trade left large sums owing to the 
States, forgetting all the while the magnitude of the European 
sales of securities. But in spite of the belief that much gold will 
not be sent over, owing to the passing away of the stringency here, 
and the approach of the harvest there, we cannot think that 
American Rails can do otherwise than fall. The mere market 
position on Wall Street is too much against it. 


Westralians and Columbians 


Westralians naturally suffered in the early part of the week in 
common with the rest, and the fact that Paris has been speculating 
so much in them of late did not add to the sense of security. We 
do not like this market at present. In spite of the greater supply 
of funds, it is rarely as “free” as it might be, and there is little 
doubt that prices are much inflated. Still, the gossips continue to 
discuss good points. The Lake View dividend of £1 per share 
was liked, and it is said that there will be a good distribution shortly 
by the Golden Horseshoe. Kalgurlis are also popularly discussed 
as a certainty for a rise. The market is not in the mood for a set- 
back, but none the less it would be healthy. British Columbians 
have latterly been very uncertain, and the efforts to entice the 
British public have not been very successful. Certainly it is best 
in so uncertain a sphere that more properties should be proved 
before the public become interested. The rapid fall of Le Rois 
following the equally rapid inflation does not tend to inspire con- 
fidence in the way the market is looked after by the group 
interested. We believe that Le Rois are going better and are good 
to hold, but when they do advance it seems advisable to abandon 
so “jumpy” a share and secure the profit. 


New Issues: Loans, Vinolia, Oil, &c. 


We believe we are correct in saying that the Mexican Govern- 
ment have been given to understand that it is impossible for some 
little time to come to issue their loan to the European markets, 
and that accordingly the details are not yet arranged. Argentina 
is similarly rebuffed, and the Russians are looking in vain for 
further support. We think that the investor may subscribe for 
the new Saxonian Threes, issued here by the Dresdner Bank at 
88, at which price there is a fair yield for a sound security. 

Vinolia Soap issues its 5 per cent. Preference capital of 
£125,000. The purchase consideration is large, namely 50,000 in 
cash, and the whole of the Ordinary capital of £125,000. It is 
unsatisfactory to note that the profit statement is obscure, no 
detailed figures being given. Nor are the assets valued, and the 
violation of this necessary condition for the issue of Preference 
capital is rendered worse by the fact that the average earnings do 
not show that the Preference dividends are covered much more 
than twice over, when allowance is made for directorial and other 
charges. 

The Anglo-Dutch Petroleum Company should not be supported, 
except as a speculation pure and simple. The enormous rush of 
new petroleum companies will have the same effect upon prices in 
the course of a year or two as will be seen in the case of copper. 
The vendors are obtaining quite enough for concessions which 
may prove worth little or nothing. 

Nor can we speak very well of the Manx Breweries promotion. 
We take little notice of the local press opposition, and not much 
of the temperance feeling in the matter, although that may easily 
be more formidable against an ‘alien’ company. We raise our 
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chief objection, as in most brewery undertakings, on the ground 
that the value of licensed houses is likely to depreciate very con- 
siderably, and the actual assets of this concern may prove ‘worth 
considerably less before long. 


Assurance Jottings 


We are able to congratulate the Norwich Union Life Office on 
further indication of the curtailment of expenditure. A few years 
ago it did not show any too good results in this respect, but the 
report just issued indicates that it is improving. The expenditure 
is now 154 per cent. of the premiums. The office is doing well in 
the matter of new business, and the prospects of the next bonus 
seem brighter. Another concern which shows improvement in 
respect to its expenditure, which was formerly decidedly too high, 
is the Imperial. There is, however, a falling-off as regards new 
business. 








TENDERS FOR PLACER MINING CLAIMS 
ON DOMINION CREEK, 


IN THE YUKON TERRITORY. 


Sec Tenders addressed to the undersigned and marked on the envelope 
“* Tender for a placer mining claim " will be received at this Department until noon 
on Friday, the 1st day of September, 1899, for placer claims and fractions of claims on 
Dominion Creek reserved for the Crown. 
The following is a list of the numbers of the claims and fractions, and the approxi- 
mate frontage thereof, as surveyed by Messrs. James Gibbons and R. W. Cautley, 
Dominion Land Surveyors :— 


BELOW UPPER DISCOVERY. 






No. Length in ft. No. Length in ft, 
1A * * o § 10 A ee ee ee 33°3 
2A 19 isA oe 42°25 
3A ee ee 30°5 31 A os oe ee 43 
8A 87°4 
ABOVE LOWER DISCOVERY. 
No. Length in ft. No. Length in ft. 
tA ++ 12 6A oe oe ee 35°00 
2A 50°! 10A ee 143°25 
4A 1°25 
BELOW LOWER DISCOVERY. 

No. Length in ft. No. Length in ft. 
ztAce 56°3 75A oe ee ee 24°7 
* e e. ee 7°2 76 os ee ee 500° 

2 os ee oe 20°3 77 oe oe ee "8 
SA... 34°00 00 oe oe ee 8 
oA... ee 39°25 3A. oe oo §=— 3047 
mA. 98"4 WA «co oe ee 36 
13 Ace es ee 68°5 80 ee ee ee =. 431°3 
160A 40°25 ' ire os ee 15°3 
20 we es ee 202°% 83 ee ee es 500° 
21A.. 719 84 oe ee *. 500° 
22 we ee oe 500° 85 o° a se 500° 
22A.. oe» aw 60°7 86 oe oe es  §00° 
23 oe oe oe 446°2 87 oe ee oe 500° 
25 te oe ee 500° 87A ee «. 500° 
26. oe +» 12066 87B .. ° ee 387°9 
31 < ae es §=350°5 B95 A oe - ae 35°1 
33 ee ee 500° OL ee ee oe 500° 
34 509° g2 °° ee +» §00° 
36 oe 4 93 . 500° 
37 . s oF oe 500° 
30 oe os oe 352° 95 oe .. ee 500° 
8A... oe ee 94°7 96 oe ee es 500° 
69A.. o* oe 40°5 07 os oe oe 500° 
7oA.. o. oe 72°6 98 ee ee ees 500° 
71 .. .- ee «64144 99 . - - 500° 
973A... ee oe 12°3 100 oe oe oe §6978°7 
74A.. ee es 21°3 101 ee ee e- 19° 


Each tender shall specify the numbers of the claims and fractions tendered for, and 
also the amount of bonus offered for each claim and fraction. The tender may be for the 
whole lot or any one or more of the claims and fractions, and must be accompanied by 
an accepted cheque in favour of the Minister of the Interior for ten per cent. of the 
amount offered, one-half of the remainder to be paid into the Department of the Interior 
at Ottawa, or to the Commissioner of the Yukon Territory at Dawson, within thirty days 
from notice of acceptance of tender, and the balance within six months thereafter with 
interest at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 

Entries for the claims and fractions will be granted in accordance with the Placer 
Mining Regulations on acceptance of tender. , 

The entries will be subject to the usual royalty and the provisions of the said 
Regulations from time to time in force, except as to representation provided for by 
Clause 39, which will not be required. 

The claims and fractional claims for which entries may be granted shall not include 
any portion of the bench or hill claims for which entry may have been previously 
granted. 

The highest or any tender not necessarily accepted. 

JOHN R. HALL, 
Secretary. 
Department of the Interior, Ottawa, May 27, 1899, 
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CRICKET MEMS 


Few outside the inner cricket circle at Lord’s*can realise how 
bitter is the feeling about the English eleven at Lord’s. It was 
seriously suggested that the first selection for the,next!test game 
at Leeds would be a new Selection Committee. Lord Harris, 
Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, and Mr. A. E. Stoddart are the approved 
trio. For some unexplained reason the bulk of the censure falls 
on Lord Hawke, who really pops up as persistently in modern 
cricket as did King Charles’s head elsewhere. 


Worrall, the Australian slogger, was much discomfited at 
Lord’s. On the conclusion of the second English innings he 
pounced upon the ball, obviously desiring to preserve it as a 
trophy. But one of the umpires, W. A. J. West, formerly the 
middle-weight amateur boxing champion, claimed and took posses- 
sion of the ball. Worrall, much annoyed, appealed to his captain, 
Darling, who found remonstrance futile. The incident gave 
ofience, and is the only churlish and discourteous episode in the 
whole Australian tour. The wealthy M.C.C. might have indemnified 
the umpire for his perquisite, and presented it to the Colonial. 
Howell was given the ball with which he took the ten Surrey 
wickets by the Oval Committee. 


The Australians were immensely impressed by the sporting 
and impartial attitude of the crowd at Lord’s. “Spectators down 
under will only cheer their own lot,” said one of their team, “I 
wish we could have heard cheers for Stoddart and MacLaren at 
Sydney. But the only one our lads cottoned to was Ranji, and his 
pen nearly undid the success of his bat.” 


Mr. H. Smith Turberville, who Las proposed to devote an entire 
week to the Gentlemen v. Players next year, is the head of a great 
firm of carpet manufacturers. Although a veteran, he is a keen 
cricketer, who used to be associated with the Hampstead Club. 
In appearance he resembles Don Quixote and has a merry wit. 
He is fond of horses and hunts occasionally. 


Among the cricketers of former days who watched the Test 
Match were Mr. Clement Booth, now a Lincolnshire farmer, Mr. 
Alfred Lubbock, Mr. Charles Marsham, who rarely misses a game 
at Lord’s, Mr. Spofforth, the demon bowler, now in the tea trade, 
Lord Harris, Mr. Alfred Lyttelton and Mr. George Kemp, both 
rising politicians, Mr. Evan Nepean and Mr. H. T. Hewitt, now at 
the Bar, and Mr. Yardley, journalist and dramatist. 


Mr. F. S. Jackson will probably find that business avocations 
may disturb his cricket career. His father, the late Irish Secretary, 
is member for Leeds and chairman of the Great Northern ; there- 
fore the bulk of the work connected with the great firm of 
W. L. Jackson & Sons has thus far fallen, in the summer at least, 
on the elder brother of the famous cricketer. But as that elder 
brother is now marrying, and is looking for some respite from 
business, the Old Harrovian may have to temporarily retire from 
the Yorkshire team. 





SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
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IN PASSING 


IT may seem a startling assertion, but it is strictly accurate, to 
state that the Opera is on the wane as a fashion. Though the 
season began with a colossal subscription, the subscribers show 
unprecedented generosity in giving away their boxes, whilst 
habitués arrive later and leave earlier than ever. The constant 
changes of opera and the perpetual disappointment by stars, who 
sometimes are suffering more in temper than in health, certainly 
form sound reasons. There is one other: educated at Queen’s 
Hall, the smart set is becoming musical. 


After all the rumours that have associated the name of Captain 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, first with the command of the 
Victoria and Alvert, then with the captaincy of the cadets’ training 
ship Britannia, and lastly with a Mediterranean battleship, the 
Prince has been selected to relieve Captain A. Barrow at the 
Admiralty, as Assistant-Director of Naval Intelligence. He will 
be in charge of the mobilisation branch, It isan excellent appoint- 
ment, for Prince Louis is not only personally popular, but is a 
most diligent officer, a good scientist, and an inventor who has 
already given the navy more than one improved instrument. The 
appointment was somewhat a surprise, for it was understood that 
the Prince desired service afloat. However, he has secured the 
most congenial employment on land that he could wish for. 


The Bishop of London, after an exhaustive inquiry, has decided 
an important case between vicar and curate in favour of the curate. 
The Rev. F. H. Reichardt, curate of St. Peter’s, Hoxton, was 
dismissed by the Rev. J. L. E. Hooppell, the vicar. Mr. Reichardt 
exercised his right of appeal to the Bishop, who, instead of 
endorsing the vicar’s action, as is the usual practice, decided to 
hear the case, both parties being represented by counsel, and 
evidence given on oath. Without calling on Mr. Reichardt’s 
counsel or witnesses, the Bishop, with the approval of his Chan- 
cellor, gave judgment for the curate. This case will form a very 
useful precedent from the Curates’ Union point of view. 


The Rev. Stewart Headlam, one of the best known of the 
“ progressive” clergy, who is a member of the London School 
Board, has been dangerously ill, but is now convalescent. 


Canon Fleming has just been the fortunate recipient of a 
cheque for two thousand pounds enclosed in an historical snuff 
box. The Duke of Westminster made the presentation on behalf 
of the congregation. Some years ago the Duke paid a large sum 
for the extension of St. Michael’s, Chester Square, on condition 
that the Canon promised not to accept a bishopric. The pupil of 
Macready in elocution, his sermons on the death of the Duke of 
Clarence and General Gordon, as well as the beautiful oration on 
the loss of the Eurydice, have become pulpit classics. 


Conscience doth make cowards of us all. Not quite that 
perhaps with the Sketch, yet we do note with some satisfaction 
that our familiar title, “ The Week at the Play,” no longer figures 
among its headlines. But more remains, and if anyone could 
have a grievance against so entertaining a companion we should 
protest against another appropriation. The Sketch has this week 
an article on “The New Dumas Romances,” and—will you be- 
lieve it ?—editorially repeats the tale of these romances without a 
word of acknowledgment to THE OUTLOOK, where and where 
alone the information was published. 


Probably no public school ever produced so many actors as 
Charterhouse. In aid of the school mission will be given a per- 
formance at the Haymarket by a company of amateur and pro- 
fessional Old Carthusians unparalleled in the annals of English 
school life. Colonel Baden-Powell, Mr. Alan MacKinnon, and 
Sir William Young will join forces with Mr. Cyril Maude, Mr. 
Aubrey Smith, the popular cricketer, Mr. Charles Allan, Mr. Lionel 
Monckton, Mr. Fred Kerr, and Mr. Forbes Robertson. Consider- 
ing the splendid athletes and the talented scholars of the Charter- 
house, this display of dramatic ability ought not to pass unnoticed. 
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Mr. Robert Ascroft, M.P. for Oldham, who died of pneumonia 
on Monday, was a man of real value. His scheme for reducing 
the friction between capital and labour in the cotton trade was the 
inspiration of a philanthropist carried out by a solicitor. A most 
patient and kindly arbitrator, his aim was always for pacification. 
In the House he made his mark on the Committees, where reputa- 
tions are now earned ; but his tendency to loquacious examina- 
tion sometimes irritated his colleagues. All his hobbies were of 
an independent nature, and he was of a solitary temperament, 
though he had a genial spirit under a stern exterior. 


The court-martial on the fleet-paymaster of the cruiser Wiode 
brought out from his comparative retirement the Deputy Judge 
Advocate of the Fleet, Mr. George P. Martin, who is now in his 
seventy-fifth year. He began life in the paymaster’s department, 
served for some years at sea, read for the bar, was called, and in 
1875 was appointed to his present position. In 1879 he retired 
from active service with the rank of paymaster-in-chief, but he 
did not relinquish his appointment, which he has held for a period 
of twenty-four years, apparently because there is no officer on the 
active list who is capable of discharging the duties. At all 
important courts-martial he is a prominent figure despite his 
years. 


Considering the extremely comprehensive nature of the list of 
those to whom the thanks of Parliament, for their recent services 
in the Sudan, were voted the other day, it might be thought that 
no one could possibly have been omitted therefrom. Yet this was 
the case in at least two notorious instances. One of these was 
that of Colonel Parsons, R.A., whose excellent service at Omdur- 
man it was inexcusable to overlook, and the other was that of the 
nursing sistérs, who thoroughly and unostentatiously did their work 
in the unromantic surroundings of the base hospitals. 


A GOOD EXCHANGE 
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From this week’s Law reports :— 


COUNSEL. “ What did you do then?” 

WITNESS, “I wrote to the Agitator of the paper.” 
COUNSEL. “ You mean the Editor?” 

WITNESS. “ Yes.” 


“ Agitator” is good enough to be remembered. 


Cynthia writes :— 


** And thick and fast they came at last, 
And more, and more, and more.” 


One was irresistibly reminded of this quotation on Monday night 
when two hundred women writers met to once more emphasise the 
oft disputed fact that women do care to meet one another, and that 
when gathered in large numbers, they manage to have a very good 
time. A motley gathering! Young women, old women, white. 
haired and be-capped, crowds of women in middle life—all talk. 
ing at once, Of course, the speeches (women have not yet 
learnt the art of dining seriously) were the feature of the evening, 
and for such as were unfortunate enough to sit far from the speaker, 
a blurred and indistinct one. Yet it was far more interesting after 
the speeches were over to walk about and talk and laugh and look at 
one another. 

To tell the truth, some of the fair scribes are very well worth looking 
at. ‘* Cassandra Vivaria ” with poppies in her hair, herself not unlike a 
slender, swaying poppy in her delicate radiant youthfulness. Miss 
May Sinclair, in a white frock, looking like a little girl just ‘¢ out,” 
rather than the forceful writer of such books as **Mr. and Mrs, 
Neville Tyson.” Miss Thorneycroft Fowler scattering epigrams and 
proclaiming the fact that she is ‘‘not so black as she is painted ”— 
who dares to paint her otherwise than delightful ?—Miss Harradan, 
looking much stronger; Miss Robins, with tired eyes, and what 
Dr. Arabella Kenealy would call the ‘‘illusive charm” of mystery 
about her, which does not always accompany genius; and a host of 
others, all enthusiastic, all interested. Mrs. Henry J. 
Gielow, a pretty American lady, recited two poems in 
negro dialect, and sang a lullaby as sung by the “old 
mammy ” of plantation times. 

As the extremely well-dressed crowd surged and 
swayed round the platform after the recitations, I ventured 
to remark to one of the ‘‘ old hands” upon the exceed- 
ingly prosperous appearance of several of these literary 
women, and met with this response :—‘‘ Bless you ! that’s 
not literature, it’s husbands!” A reflection not altogether 
without consolation to such beginners as have not yet 
‘* found their public.” 


WEIGHTY FRAGMENTS 


A ray of light, 

A loving look, 

A touch of warmth, 
Life’s pleasant book. 




















A tiny cloud, 

A gloomy brow, 
A scornful smile, 
All’s over now. 


A dearth of love, 

A death in life, 

A fading sun, 

Clouds labelled strife.. 


A morbid thought, 

A selfish sigh, 

A word unsaid, 

And thus friends die: 








A grave remorse, 








THE MAsTsR OF Devii’s IsLanp: Ah well, a captain goes, but here 


comes a handful of generals. Not so bad, after all—this affaire ! 


(Lustige Blitter 








Acry. Too late! 
A sullen grief, 
A curse at fate. 


From “* Flowers of the Wind.” By Charlotte Mansfeld. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 
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Miss Fonnereau, of the Red House, Little Blakenham, Suffolk, 
on the occasion of her wedding, on June 15, with Lieut. F. B. 
Henderson, R.N., D.S.O., received a wedding present which was 
quite unique. It consisted of a massive pair of gold earrings of 
curious shape. These were given to the bridegroom by the sister 
of the great West African chief Samory. Readers of THE 
OUTLOOK may remember some accounts of Lieut. Henderson’s 
experiences as a prisoner, given in the number for February 19, 
1898. After keeping Samory’s army at bay for four days with no 
more than forty Haussas, and breaking through his besiegers, 
he went alone from Wa into the camp of Samory’s son, and was 
detained as a prisoner and taken to Samory’s capital, When he 
was released the great chief's sister said to him, “You will 
marry some day ; give these earrings to your wife as a present 
from me.” He has now done so. 


The local jealousy between Edinburgh and Glasgow is a matter 
of old standing. It strikes the unprejudiced onlooker as highly 
comical at times; but to the respective citizens it is serious 
enough. Edinburgh, say the citizens of Auld Reekie, is the capital. 
No doubt, grudgingly admit the plutocrats of the Western city, but 
Glasgow Aas the capital. The formation of a Clan Stewart Society 
in Glasgow has led to a revival of the jealousy in an acute form. 
Edinburgh will have nothing to do with the Western organisation. 
The capital of Scotland, say the wise men of the East, is the 
proper and only fitting headquarters “for a Society connected 
with a name and race whose history and traditions are practically 
the history and traditions of Scotland and the Scottish people.” 
Of course Glasgow takes a different view ; but, as it happens, a 
number of prominent members of Stewart families, including, it is 
said, several Peers, have refused to join the Glasgow Society. 
And there is every likelihood of a rival organisation being formed. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS 


99 Belgrave Square, SW. 

Ascot is to the Upper Ten what Henley is to the next twenty 
thousand. Nobody thinks of anything but |frivolity, frocks and 
food. The racing is nowhere—just the opposite of Newmarket, 
where business is strictly carried on in coats and skirts. And 
personally I never remember a nicer Ascot than that of this year. 
Perhaps that may be due to the fact that I—well, I really was very 
fortunate, and the financial crisis is delayed for the present. 

We were staying in one of those nice red-brick houses looking 
on to the course, and the party, which had been selected with 
care, resulted in an engagement—the proper ending to all house 
parties. All my frocks were described in the papers, and Carlton 
said I was the prettiest and best-turned-out woman there. Of 
course I didn’t believe it, and told him he was a ridiculous boy to 
say so. Still, to be admired by one’s own husband after two years 
of matrimony is a sufficient novelty to be chronicled. I don’t 
wish to turn Carlton’s head, so I only told him he looked 
very clean and nice, and he went off beaming. Carlton and I are 
the happiest pair in the Peerage. We have disappointed quite a 
number of people who hoped for the worst when we married 
against their advice. 

On our return on Saturday we found two four-wheelers and an 
omnibus drawn up in front of 99. The door was wide open and 
the hall was littered with boxes and parcels. I really thought it 
was an order of execution, or whatever they call it, and that they 
were taking away the furniture. I turned quite faint, and then I 
heard somebody say “ Here we are! you dear thing, asking us.” 
And I was being violently pecked on both cheeks. To tell you 
the truth, I had forgotten all about Uncle Bertram and the 
girls. However, it was such a relief to find they were not bailiffs 
that I managed to raise a sickly smile of welcome, and pretended 
Thad been expecting them. I remember now, I did get a letter 
from them at Ascot, but I really had no time to read it. 

The first shock of their arrival over, I began to take stock of 
them. Molly has grown distinctly handsome, Margy looks—good- 
natured ; you will know from that, if you have any imagination, the 
exact shape of her nose, her size round the waist, and the tint of 
her complexion. 
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Uncle Bertram has thirty thousand a year, but likes to imagine 
himself a pauper. He sold the family house in Grosvenor Square 
several years ago, and occupies himself cultivating turnips and 
shorthorns in Yorkshire for nine months of the year, the other 
three he spends on an island in the Hebrides. Aunt Letitia died 
of the dulness after three years of it; it must have been the bracing 
air which kept her alive so long. 

On Sunday I had to take the whole family to church. It was 
such a business getting off ; none of my Prayer-books matched my 
dress, so Ihad to take my “‘ Where is it ?” which was just the right 
shade of blue. Then they all wanted to go to different churches. 
Personally I always prefer dear Mr. Bennett in Curzon Street. It 
is so sad to think the Duke of Marlborough is going to disestablish 
him inthe autumn. I wish hé would have open-air meetings in 
Hyde Park during the season. However, when they began to 
inquire about the music I couldn’t honestly say it was anything 
but excruciating ; so finally we all went off to Albemarle Street, 
were there were opera-singers for the anthem, and programmes 
scented by Rimmel. The verger must have noticed my ‘“ Where 
is it?” for he gave me an enormous Prayer-book ; it was so big that 
the Collect for the first Sunday after Ascot must have got mislaid 
in it, for I couldn’t find it anywhere. 

Nothing would do the girls afterwards but they must go to 
Church Parade. In vain I expostulated. They said they read 
such lovely accounts of it inthe papers that they must see it. I 
tried to keep on the “quiet side” patronised by the Charles 
Wilsons and the Duchess of Portland, but they found that dull. 
Heaven only knows what they expected ; what actually happened 
was this. Uncle Bertram and I led the way, acting like the 
sappers and miners of an advancing army cutting our way through 
a human jungle. People with feet like cows trod on my train and 
left me with yards of flounces trailing on the ground. I saw 
Captain Dalbiac on the grass and waved my parasol to him. It 
only poked a Jew dealer from Bond Street in the eye, and quite 
failed to attract Captain Dalbiac. The girls met all their York- 
shire neighbours they particularly wished to avoid. Uncle Bertram 
was distinctly cross. He looked at the grass and said it was good 
grazing ground wasted, and he began to talk about the shorthorns. 
At last we found four chairs together and sat down. A voice 
behind remarked in audible tones, 

“That is Lady Carlton.” 

“ And the old man?” inquiringly. 

“ Oh,” carelessly, “ her husband.” 

“ But I thought Lord Carlton was quite young.” 

“ Oh dear no,” with conviction. 

“ Didn’t she run away the other day?” 

‘¢ Ra—ther, not the first time either; but it has been hushed 
u 2? 

“ Ah! the aristocracy are so dissipated.” 

And the rustle of silk skirts indicated that the purveyor of 
fashionable intelligence had moved to the less contaminated atmo- 
sphere on the other side of the railing, whence she could observe 
us better. 

Carlton tells the story to every one as a good joke, but I want 
to know what is the use of leading a life of strict propriety if it is 
only to meet with such injustice at the hands of the suburbs ? 

Mrs. Ronald’s concert in the afternoon was charming; her 
entertainments always are. All the musical celebrities find their 
way there sooner or later. Personally, 1 hate celebrities of any 
kind, they are always so solemn. It is so difficult to remember 
what they have done, and if by any chance you do, and allude to 
it, they wave it aside with a deprecating smile, as much as to say 
“Oh, it was nothing,” which confirms your own suspicions that it 
was greatly exaggerated in the papers at the time. 

I am taking a tonic to keep up my strength for the Charing 
Cross Bazaar. I thought it would be cheaper to have a stall than 
to look in and be pestered by all one’s friends to buy ; besides, the 
dress is really rather becoming. The sale of School of Art 
Needlework nearly finished me. I told Molly I was sure I was 
going to faint. 

“T wish you would, my dear,” she replied, “for then I could sit 
on your head, which would be better than sitting on nothing.” 
What curious ideas they have in the Hebrides ! 
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OUT OF DOORS IN JUNE 


MERELY to be in the open air during these last weeks was 
a privilege. At any hour of the twenty-four high festival 
prevailed out of doors. Down the leafy lane, along the 
sun-beaten upland, through the meadows, by brook or 
river; even on the dusty high road there was joy; and 
it was real joy, purchasable at the mere expense of the 
will to walk abroad. Many travellers have told us that 
there is no more glorious season anywhere than June in 
England when June is sunny, but we scarcely need their 
assurances ; for if they said anything to the contrary, how 
could we believe them from description, when we might at 
once bring it to the proof by contrast of the glories before 
us in these late golden days? Thence also the mistake 
well-meaning persons make in taking books about nature 
into the country with them. Especially is this a mistake 
with poetry books. 

Is it not so, good friend? You there, lying embayed 
in a Thames backwater, listening to the water lapping 
against your boat, while I sit propped against this thorn- 
tree watching the sheep in the field-corner? What do 
we want with books, or the memories of books, when, in a 
June such as part of this has been, we have merely to sit 
down out of doors, cast our eyes about, listen, and per- 
pend, and, behold, we are as near the eternal verities as 
ever we can get, or as is good for us, and nearer them 
than any man whosoever can lead us? Why, even now, 
just when, by an effort of will, I had managed to push 
into happy oblivion the thought that the Australian 
Eleven were beating us at cricket, there came across 
the sweet air from the woods beyond an echoing cry of 
‘* Cuckoo ! Cuckoo!” and away I went on an illimitable 
journey to felicity. Suddenly, however, a rude tug 
from the land-lines of memory arrests further progress, 
and down we come to a medley of things said or sung 
about the bird by Wordsworth, Shakespeare, and Gilbert 
White. It is a tremendous price to pay for the little 
pleasure of reading about the cuckoo in the months when 
we cannot hear it sing. We are a terribly book-ridden 
generation are we not, friend in the boat? I used to like 
to climb hills, but Wordsworth has quite ruined my 
pleasure ; the things I ought to feel according to him are 
too awful. As for Gilbert White : what care I, or you, or 
what need anybody care, if the cuckoo chooses to lay its 
eggs in a hedge-sparrow’s nest? Let it lay its eggs 
where it will, if only they be safely hatched into live birds, 
which in Junes to come will call across the summer spaces 
to you and me, ‘‘ Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” We seem to have 
too much so-called knowledge; and it is a pity some 
person cannot invent a memory valve, which could be 
shut down out of doors in June, and permit us to feel 
naturally for ourselves. 

Now, friend in the boat, I am far from wishing to 
teach you anything, but do you happen to know that just 
now in mid-June the day begins about half-past two? It 
does. Against that hour the east becomes tinged with 
miraculous pinks and amethysts, that gradually widen 
out into the light and warmth of the later hours, and so 
prevail until about nine in the evening, when they fade 
in yet more miraculous pageantry over the western verge, 
and out comes the crescent moon. I am not rhapsodising, 
and I suggest no thought or moral save that it is all very 
beautiful ; and a most happy circumstance that we and 
these things are here together. I ask leave to say this, 
however : that June, when it is like this June, is no more 
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a month than a wedding-day is a date, or one’s first kiss 
a deed. These things have really no name; they are 
rarefactions, but they are authentically ourselves. 

But oh, what a pity the strawberries are so late this 
year! Strawberries and mid-June make such a happy con- 
junction. There are not many finer sights than a young, 
red-lipped girl, with white teeth, eating ripe strawberries 
in unabashed frankness of pleasure. If she wears a white 
dress and must open her mouth wide in biting to save the 
luscious juice from dropping, the sight is thereby enhanced, 
Nothing like the strawberry for breaking down feminine 
constraint. Yes; there is the bicycle. Behold these 
three girls at this moment racing down the hill with echoing 
laughter—as good a sound as *‘ Cuckoo!” The June air 
is so clear, and the sun throws his shadows so deftly, that 
the play of their limbs and the balanced curves of their 
bodies as they flit past make real loveliness. ‘* Whoop,” 
shouts one, as she clears the hollow, and pushes up the 
ascent with fresh balancing ; and the others answer as 
they follow. 

There are some strange mortals, though, friend in the 
boat. This is not a day in which I desire to criticise any- 
body ; but, as I am a live, pleasure-loving man, there is a 
person—nay, there are several persons—over there play- 
ing golf. Now, golf is a game to which I confess some 
addiction. Strictly speaking, I do not like it; but I 
have certain persuasions about it, as I have of Carlsbad 
salts. In some of the sourer months of the year states of 
mind occur in which it has the appearance of being a 
desirable game to play. When I have done playing it, I 
always wonder why I did play it. Seeing that I re. 
commence, I cannot complain if you, out of your lazy 
boat, debit me with some slight mental defect. But I 
join you in wonder as to what kind of men those over 
there can be who are pursuing it in June. Ask me of 
them in December, and I may be able to construct some 
palliation for them and myself; but in June? What 
strange mortals we are! But stay; I remember me 
that the game comes from Scotland, and in Scotland there 
is no summer to speak of. They play football there in 
August. 

But the afternoon creeps along. Over the valley on 
the glebe-upland the youths of the village are playing 
cricket. Avaunt, ye black thoughts of the Australian 
success; that after all is prize-cricket; gate-cricket; 
record cricket. This on the sunny local sward is the game 
that trains the boy and makes the man; and if I could 
frame a pretext to be taken into one of these groups, were 
it merely to fieid behind the wicket-keeper, I would employ 
it, just to see if I could recapture another moment like 
those which linger ineffaceable from gone years. Prettiest 
sight of all, there is a family party : ten-year-old son at 
the wicket, mother bowling, father keeping wicket, two 
pink-bloused girls in the field, and the master of the whole 

business the youngster batting. Not decadent yet, our 
England! 

Shall we go home before the golden grey of late 
evening, or sit us down and listen to the nightingale? 
Why, wait for the bird, of course. We are only eight 
miles distant from Hyde Park Corner, and here are 
nightingales sufficient to afford matter for ten columns of 
the Zimes by any Selborne-souled man who chanced to 
pass. I suppose they really converse, these nightingales. 
I am sure they compete ; and it does not seem a fantastic 
belief that the best singer has a local renown, and is proud 
of it. They all cease while the mail-train goes by on the 
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embankment near by. And what a beautiful thing a 
railway-train is on this beauteous evening ; hurtling past 
on its long curve with flashing fire-box and glimpses of 
travellers through the windows! The nightingale resumes; 
the crescent moon is high in the west; the stars come 
forth, and we reluctantly turn homewards. 

W. L. Watson. 


WITHIN THE RADIUS 
THE PRODIGAL 


“] aM,” began the elderly gentleman, “a West India merchant of 
some standing. Doubtless, from my attire and belongings, you 
have already inferred so much, concluding, not without reason, 
that a white umbrella, spotless duck trousers and alpaca coat, can 
have but one significance. These point indeed to luxurious habits 
acquired during a lengthy and oppressive residence in the Tropics, 
and when I add that I am here to receive a certain Mr. Venancio 
Saracondegui—a name unknown outside the fertile island of Porto 
Rico—the chain of evidence is complete, and, without strain to 
your intelligence, you may know me for what I am. Asa mer- 
chant extensively engaged in the shipment of wares and produce 
current in British markets to those West India islands wherein the 
better part of my life has been spent, | enjoy a respectable position 
in this city and earn, moreover, a handsome income for myself. The 
firm which bears my grandfather’s name, and whose fortunes I 
now direct, has been securely established during the major portion 
of this century, and from Trinidad to Barbados, from St. Thomas 
to San Juan, the house of Colenso Martin & Co. enjoys——” 

The elderly gentleman, suddenly becoming aware of various 
exclamations issuing from the depths of his companion opposite, 
had abruptly brought his narrative to a close, and was regarding 
the offender with an expression wherein wrath and amazement 
struggled for the uppermost place. 

The middle-aged gentleman quailed under this scrutiny, vainly 
trying to frame coherent explanations. 

“You will be good enough not to interrupt the progress of my 
story, otherwise I must decline to continue it,” said the elderly 
gentleman with great dignity. 

“But——” protested the other. 

“Another word !” thundered the West India merchant, “ an- 
other word, and I call a cab!” 

“IT was only——” 

But the elderly gentleman had risen from the table. 

At this the other capitulated without reserve. ‘ Pray—pray be 
seated,” he pleaded in anguished tones, “and I promise that the 
rest of your story will meet with the attention that, but for a 
trifling coincidence——” 

“Enough !” said the elderly gentleman, assuming his former 
air of grey-eyed benevolence. “Enough! I admit that there 
may be circumstances that explain your unseenily interruption ; 
but until I arrive at the end of my story, or until we are disturbed 
by the arrival of my esteemed friend and client, Mr. Venancio 
Saracondegui, you will have the goodness to suppress whatever 
remarks may occur to you. The alternative is the complete cessa- 
tion of an intercourse that in the dining-room of this hotel you 
yourself hoped would prove life-long in extent.” 

The younger man accepted this admonition with a heavy sigh, 
and once more assumed the attitude of eager attention that had 
preceded these divagations. 

Without further ado the elderly gentleman took up the threads. 
“From Santiago to Port-au-Prince, from Curacao to Colon,” he 
resumed, “the house of Colenso Martin & Co. enjoys the con- 
fidence of every trader worthy of a reasonable credit. So much 
for the firm with whose fortunes my own name and standing are 
inseparably identified. 

“To this old-established concern the best years of my life have 
been devoted. As a lad of nineteen I set sail from London, 
voyaging for eighty days and nights before I first set foot upon 
one of the numerous islands that shelter our connection. After 
an interval of twenty years, actively spent in furthering the 
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interests of our house, I returned to England, there to reside per- 
manently, and lend to the firm the weight of a ripe experience 
acquired, if I may so term it, upon the spot. Needless to say, I 
at once became director of our London branch, which under my 
guidance speedily became the headquarters of the concern. And 
now, from my warehouses in Great Tower Street, I distribute 
the aromatic pickles, the fragrant. jams, of Messrs. Crosse & 
Blackwell, the drills and shirtings of humid Manchester, the 
gaudily coloured kerchiefs of Madras, the saddlery and matchets 
of warlike Birmingham, the cutlery and woollens of pros- 
perous Yorkshire, and the blankets of far-famed Dews- 
bury. From Leicester and Northampton, from Luton and 
St. Albans, from Loughborough and Nottingham, I obtain the 
Oxford shoes, the straw-hats, and cotton vests that tempt the 
indigent negro and the half-caste Spaniard. Briefly, ours is a 
commerce that fires the imagination, stimulates the nerve-centres, 
and rewards the devotee. In me, therefore, you should behold 
one of the happiest of mortals. But, alas! fortunate as ! have 
been in the enterprises of the house whose head I am, elsewhere 
mine has been a life of unmitigated calamity. 

““My wife—brave soul!” and here the elderly gentleman 
dashed aside a tear—‘ my wife, an Irish lady who had agreed to 
share with me the vicissitudes of a tropical ‘existence, was, on the 
second anniversary of our wedding-day, torn from me during a 
hurricane that completely devastated the defenceless island 
whereon we dwelt. When last I set eyes upon her she was 
travelling at the rate of ninety-seven miles an hour—a dim and 
rapidly vanishing speck—caught by the merciless blast that was 
whirling her, with distended crinoline, towards the Greater 
Antilles. Since then no news of her has reached me, and, as our 
cable system survived the tempest, I have since that fatal day 
regarded myself as a highly eligible widower. She left me with 
an infant son, who, on my arrival in London, some fifteen years 
after the tragedy I have just outlined, greeted me affectionately, 
and required my opinion upon the supremacy of a Dr. W. G. 
Grace, and questioned me at length as to the merits of certain 
individuals whom he vaguely designated as the Australians. 

“It was upon this son—a bright and handsome lad of sixteen, 
and prominent in the public school to which at a tender age he 
had been entrusted—that my hopes were now centred. The 
choicest stool in the office of Colenso Martin & Co. I had mentally 
reserved for him. How many nights in the loneliness of my un- 
shared island home had I lain awake under the mosquito netting 
and planned out our future! Had his thoughts been occupied 
with other matter than the supremacy and merits I have indicated, 
he must indeed have recognised and been touched by the extreme 
pathos of our relationship. For, with all his faults, I still must 
admit that in disposition he was generous, and that, had I been a 
professional cricketer instead of the head of a large West India 
house, much that divided us would have gone differently, and in 
all probability our intercourse had realised my fondest hopes. 

“ For two years after my arrival in London I permitted him to 
continue his studies, I applying myself with all assiduity to the re- 
shaping of the branch house to whose chieftainship I had suc- 
ceeded, Such was my industry, and I may add perspicacity, that 
by the time stated I had not only doubled the turnover of our Great 
Tower Street establishment, but had also created a valuable post 
immediately under my own supervision which my son was now at 
liberty to fill. I guarded this latter piece of news from him, hoping 
to share in his pleasure at my forethought, and not till one of the 
last days of his last term did I surprise him with the brilliance of 
his prospects. He was up in town at the time, the reason of his 
visit a cricket match played against a rival school. The moment 
seemed opportune. At Lord’s on the previous afternoon he had 
greatly distinguished himself, so I inferred from the gaiety of his 
demeanour and the, to me, somewhat obscure comments of the 
newspapers. ‘135 not out’ stood opposite his name in my morn- 
ing paper, and there were other apparent tributes to his prowess 
in the list that recorded the doings of the opposing side. 

“It was at breakfast on the second day of the match that I told 
him of my plans for his future. He listened, with courtesy I must 
admit, yet I was disappointed. Where were the enthusiasm, the 
gratitude, the jubilation that I at his age would have vented before 
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intelligence so captivating? I had offered him an assured future, 
an appointment that would spare him the twenty years of hardship 
I had perforce endured, a social position of some prominence, and 
the prospect of abundant wealth. To all these advantages he was 
apparently indifferent, giving his attention rather to the markings 
of our barometer and the weather forecasts of the newspaper. My 
curt refusal of an invitation to accompany him to the cricket-field 
surprised and, I believe, pained him. Nevertheless he was in the 
best of spirits at dinner-time and talked exclusively about the 
game. Six weeks later I introduced him to the staff of Colenso 
Martin & Co., and tke new duties that I had so lovingly devised 
for him. 

“During that first autumn and winter all went as I had 
anticipated. The lad was punctual, intelligent and assiduous. It 
was not until the spring of the next year that his interest in the 
firm’s doings waned, that I first began to know him for what he was 
—a cricketer. Our usual hour ofclosing the warehouse and offices 
was six in the evening, but once this fatal passion had seized my 
unfortunate boy he must needs go at five, thereby setting an evil 
example, and failing in the first of the obligations incurred by his 
exceptional position. When I remonstrated with him he was 
aggravatingly logical, offering an hour’s more work in the morning 
to replace the difference. On Saturdays he left the office 
punctually at one, and appeared in Great Tower Street without a 
silk hat. Instead he wore a straw with a striped ribbon of yellow, 
red, and black, and arrived accompanied by a bag of surprising 
shape. Nor,was this all. Several times he absented himself from 
the office, being in perfect health and with no other excuse than 
that he had been selected to play in a cricket match. From these 
excursions he would return at a late hour leaving me to escort 
those of our clients who had come to Europe in search of pleasure 
to such questionable haunts as the music-halls of Leicester Square, 
and the restaurants adjoining Piccadilly. My chagrin was too 
deep for words. One whole summer I bore with this neglect, bore 
with it in silence if I except the various passages to which I 
have already referred. My friends and colleagues gave me no 
sympathy ; indeed, more than once it appeared to me that they 
viewed the conduct of my erring son with approval. His suc- 
cess in the cricket field, so it seemed, was in the eyes of these 
persons a sufficient excuse for his shortcomings in Great Tower 
Street. 

“Towards the middle of September he once more began to 
apply himself regularly to his duties. Again I hoped for the boy. 
During the months of October and November he completely 
regained my confidence. Never was there amore intelligent and 
industrious servant of the firm ; not even in my own best days did 
I show a finer devotion to the interests of Messrs. Colenso Martin 
& Co. It was in the last week of April that the blow fell. One 
morning my son, looking up radiantly from a letter that he held 
towards me, informed me that he had been elected a colt. A colt! 
{ demanded an explanation. He had been invited to play against 
Middlesex, he and several other young men, and the honour—for 
such he considered it—was to cost the firm two days’ attendance, 
the second being a mail day. I had endured enough. ‘ My boy,’ 
I said, ‘ you must choose between being a colt and your present 
position, between Middlesex and Messrs. Colenso Martin & Co.’ 
‘ My dear pater,’ he replied, ‘two days won’t break the firm, and 
I must take this on; it’s my first big chance.’ ‘You may take 
this on or not, as you please,’ I answered, and every word hurt 
me. ‘ You may play all the cricket you like, but not in my house, 
not in my house,’ said I. And there the matter ended for that 
day. I had at last spoken my mind, and was determined that, 
cricket or no cricket, my son should follow in my footsteps and 
treat his position with the seriousness it demanded. He had a 
week wherein to make his decision. 

“The 29th of April, the date fixed for his appearance, arrived. 
We sat down to breakfast in silence that morning. ‘Good-bye, 
pater,’ he said when it was over. I refused the proffered hand, 
and since that morning my only son and I have not met. This 
was fifteen years ago—fifteen years,” said the elderly gentleman. 
“A long time,” he added absently, and the other nodded in 
acquiescence. “A year after,” continued the speaker, “I sold out 
my interest in the firm and retired from business. The brilliant 
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future, all that I had planned, had crumbled away. I was a dis. 
appointed man—wealthy, but disappointed,” and the elderly 
gentleman sighed profoundly and was silent. 

At this juncture the two were interrupted by the clerk of the 


" hotel. 


“T believe, sir,” said this functionary, addressing the ex-West 
India merchant, “that it was you who inquired in the office for a 
Mr. Venancio Saracondegui. The gentleman has arrived, and 
will be with you in a moment.” 

The elderly gentleman, whom this announcement seemed to 
fill with the utmost consternation, turned deathly pale, and gazed 
helplessly at his companion. ALBERT KINROss, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
DR. LAWSON TAIT AND HIS DELUSIONS 
Zo the Editor of THk OUTLOOK 


By the death of Lawson Tait the surgical profession of England 
has lost one of its most brilliant and most eccentric members. 
Barely fifty-two at his decease, he had enjoyed a world-wide repu- 
tation as an operator for over twenty years. His fame rested 
almost upon one operation—ovariotomy. But he found that 
operation associated with a mortality of nearly 50 per cent,, and 
left it with one of less than 5. Some thirty years ago a London 
coroner notified a distinguished surgeon who had lost several cases 
that the next time he heard of a death after ovariotomy he should 
hold an inquest upon it. Seven years ago Lawson Tait published 
a series of one hundred consecutive cases without a single death, 
and declared, with his usual polite moderation, that any death-rate 
above 2 per cent. was little short of criminal. 

Not that Lawson Tait alone is to be credited with the revolu- 
tion, or that he was even the chief factor in it ; but he was probably, 
next to Lister, the most striking individuality in the advance. 
And here begin the contradictions of his character, for never was 
a greater bundle of them. A very high priest of scrupulous 
asepsis, by some strange mental obliquity, he never could (or 
would) see that his method was really based upon the same 
principles as the av/isepsis of Lister, and hence to the day of his 
death fiercely denounced and ridiculed the entire germ theory of 
wound infection. Thus we have the curious double contradiction 
of a paladin of modern surgery attacking the position upon which 
his own success was based, and of the antiseptic method being 
helped to the higher and safer ground of asepsis by the example 
of its bitterest opponent. The germ-theory being absurd, its 
principal experimental proof, animal inoculations, must be ridicu- 
lous also, and his next attack was directed against animal experi- 
mentation, commonly known as vivisection, on the ground that it 
was misleading and productive of no useful result. 

These two fixed antipathies so grew upon him, that he directed 
that the only inscription upon his tombstone should be that state- 
ment that he had devoted his life to warning the medical profes- 
sion against the “delusion” of vivisection. Singular in death as 
in life, he also ordered that, his body having been cremated, the 
urn containing his ashes should be placed in a cave in the grounds 
of his house at Llandudno, and that no gathering or ceremonial 
of any sort should be permitted at his interment. 

Strange that a great man should prefer to be remembered by 
his weaknesses, instead of by his masterpiece, and should order to 
be graven upon his tombstone that for which he needs forgiveness 
and oblivion. His work will long outlast his tombstone, and his 
cutting reply to the German surgeon who asked the secret of his 
success, “ I keep my finger-nails clean, sir,” accompanied as it was 
by a glance at the mourning-tipped fingers of his questioner, will 
long live as the aseptic theory in a nutshell. M.D. 
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SUFFICIENTLY NORWEGIAN 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The world is not quite so spent as it seems to the young poet 
who sings that “ The very sunlight’s weary, and it’s time to quit 
the plough” ; but it may be confidently said that only a few of the 
ultra-robust among us have the energy for a new battle-royal over 
another Norwegian writer of whom you speak in the last issue of 
THE OUTLOOK. Most of us, taking a hint from Mr. Burke’s 
friend, will put up our hands helplessly, and cry “ We say ditto 
to what we said in the Ibsen case—or something to that effect. 
Give us peace and leave us darkness. The Land of the Midnight 
Sun, and the further authors thereof, we will discuss by-and-bye, 
when we are re-born with the lusty young century.” So George 
Egerton’s translation of the “‘ Hunger” of Knut Hamsun, who has 
agitated Ibsen’s country, may not set us by the ears. The hunger- 
victim has almost lost human bearings ; his soul writhes and 
drifts ; is now feverishly fanciful, now almost disembodied, and 
now quite too humanly indecent. Is all this sufficiently Nor- 
wegian ? A SIMPLE CELT. 


[Knut Hamsun’s “ Hunger,” as “A Simple Celt” would know 
did he forego his meals for several days, is primarily a realistic 
study of a man of temperament tortured by starvation. It would 
be something quite different, and possibly more peaceful, were 
“the hunger-victim” not hungry. Starvation is, unhappily, an 
evil not exclusively Norwegian. Even in Celt-land there are 
hungry people whose condition differs in no way from that of the 
hungry Norwegian.—ED. } 


VILLAGERS AND DEATH 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Huddersfield’s anecdote in your last issue recalls another from 
the same locality—interesting, too, for the quaint light it throws 
upon the funeral-feeling which accompanies the villager’s apathy 
in presence of death. The funeral corttge of a young wife was 
being marshalled, and the undertaker bade the husband take a 
seat next his mother-in-law. Time and again the widower refused 
this station, but succumbed at last to the M.C.’s blandishment, 
saying, as a final protest, “ Awll do if au mun, but tha’s spoilt ma 
pleasure for’t day.” HIPPERHOLME. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLooK 


All who have the cause of the children at heart will be glad 
that Mr, Robson’s Bill has not met with an untimely end. It is to 
be hoped that it will emerge unscathed from the fire of criticism 
which it will certainly meet in the Upper House. 

But, excellent though this measure is, it does not touch a large 
number of children who are on the books of the school as full-time 
scholars, but whose lot is nevertheless as hard or harder than 
that of the half-timers. 

Parliamentary papers do not always contain matters of interest 
tothe general public, but those who may have read the returns 
recently issued by the Education Department on “ The Number of 
Children attending Elementary Schools who are known to be 
working for Wages or employed for Profit” will scarcely have laid 
aside the pamphlet without perusing it to the very end. The 
contents are thrilling and heartbreaking ; for, as Sir John Gorst 
declared in the House on April 29, the facts revealed “cast a lurid 
light upon the social conditions of a large class of the population.” 
When we hear of infants under seven years of age engaged in 
making bricks for twenty-four hours, or carrying milk for thirty-five 
hours weekly ; of 38,489 boys and girls employed who are between 
seven and eleven years of age, while those over eleven years 
humber 104,589 ; when we read that many of these little ones 
come to school thoroughly exhausted and in a totally unfit con- 
dition to receive instruction, we may surely hope that politicians 
of all shades of opinion will unite in promoting legislation which 
shall emancipate for ever these “little white slaves.” At Oxford, 
on the 4th inst., Sir John Gorst took up the parable once more on 
behalf of the 147,349 children known to be working for wages, and 
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declared that it should be made a legal offence for a parent to 
send a child to school who was in an unfit condition to receive 
instruction, either from over-fatigue or from wilful under-feeding. 

Public opinion, which, as the Bishop of Ripon once remarked, 
at a certain celebrated meeting, “is never hysterical ”—public 
opinion can do much to urge on Her Majesty's Government the 
necessity for a measure which shall mitigate the evil. Statistics, 
too, of a more complete character should be forthcoming, for the 
circular which was sent to the managers and teachers of schools 
in England and Wales was not in all cases rightly understood, 
and consequently no account has been taken in the returns of 
children who work, but receive no wages, and of those employed 
during school-time. 

Surely we may hope that the state of things revealed in the 
returns will not be permitted to endure in a country which prides 
itself on an ever-growing regard ‘for child life, an ever-increasing 
tenderness and sympathy with weakness and suffering. 


NETTIE ADLER. 
6 Craven Hill, Hyde Park, W. 


THE PHENOMENA OF FERMENTATION 
Zo the Editor of THt OUTLOOK 


In the admirable article on Lord Lister which appeared in last 
week’s number of THE OUTLOOK one erroneous statement occurs. 
It is remarked that “the phenomena of fermentation were due to 
and absolutely dependent upon the presence of living organisms.” 
This is not correct. 

For a considerable period it has been an established fact that 
changes of a fermentative character could be brought about by 
substances, complex from a chemical point of view, which, chough 
derived from organisms, could act in the absence of them. This 
led to the distinction between Organised and Unorganised Fer- 
ments—a classification which most scientists have discarded for 
some time. More recently Buchner has isolated the active sub- 
stance from yeast itself, and has brought about the characteristic 
changes by means of it in sterilised solutions. This work of 
Buchner, in Germany, has, I believe, been fully accepted by our 
own authority on fermentation, Professor Reynolds Green. 

CANTAB, 


[The statements contained in “ Cantab’s” comment are per- 
fectly correct, but to make them a basis for declaring my state- 
ment “erroneous” seems to me hypercritical to an almost 
pedagogic degree. Fermentation is due to the secretion of various 
living organisms, or germs, and these secretions may, by an 
elaborate process, be separated from their producers, and made 
to set up fermentation changes by themselves. But, as these 
changes soon come to an end unless either new supplies of the 
ferment, or of the germs themselves, are introduced, and can be 
prevented entirely by boiling the ferment, or even by adding a 
mere trace of acid or alkali, they are still closely dependent upon 
the life-activities of germs ; indeed, the question has been raised 
whether the ferments themselves are not in the broad sense living. 
The pepsin of our stomachs, for example, is paralysed by even a 
weak alkali, but goes to work at once when this is neutralised by 
an acid ; the trypsin of our intestinal digestion, on the contrary, is 
stopped by an acid, but liberated for action at once by the addi- 
tion of an alkali. And as the separation of the ferment from the 
germ that produced it mever occurs outside of the laboratory, and 
only with great difficulty there, the statement that fermentation is 
not “ due to and absolutely dependent upon the presence of micro- 
organisms,” though in one sense technically correct, is about 
equivalent to saying that, because an auto-motor may run away 
in the absence of its engineer, the “life” of the machine is not 
“dependent upon the presence of the human organism.”—THE 
WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 
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LETTERS OF A BOOK-TASTER 


The Loopbole, hedgley, near Paternoster Row: 
June 22, 1899. 


My DEAR FANNy,—If it were not for the caricaturists how many 
ladies would understand, or care anything for, politics? I know 
one who . . . but let that pass. Of modern political caricaturists, 
Mr. F. C. Gould comes first, it seems to me, in virtue of an 
illimitable stock of droll ideas. His drawing is clumsy but his 
instinct for character unerring. In The Political Struwwelpeter, 
a libretto furnished by Mr. Harold Begbie (Grant Richards. 
3s. 6d.), the artist is seen at his best. The hardness of his line is 
rather an aid to him than otherwise in this adaptation of German 
classic to the requirements of our political nursery. The British 
Lion (of the cover) in its scarlet tunic is an exceedingly funny 
reminiscence of Teutonic humour. Mr. Gould’s Salisbury and 
Chamberlain you know of course. The account of how the latter 
cut off Arthur’s hands when his uncle’s back was turned will shock 
you. Arthur had begun to play parlour golf with an umbrella and 
a paper weight :— 
“ But ere he’d played it round the floor, 

The Pushful One pushed Ope the Door. 

Poor Arthur whitens to the lip 

To see those blades in act to snip ; 

But Snip! and Snap! the clippers go 

While Arthur bellows— £7 Zu, Joe !’” 


I should rather like ‘to know what you, as a woman of the 
world, think of Georgie in A Gentleman from the Ranks (A. & C. 
Black. 6s.) She has the audacity to enter the room of the 
wounded warrior at night and express her regard for him, yet she 
deals an impertinent admirer “a box on the ear that sounded as 


though a plate had been dropped on stone.” The gentleman of ° 


the title is “only a promoted Tommy,” yet has he powers of self- 
restraint that a confessor might envy. It is a novelty in fiction for 
a character to fall in love with the mother while the daughter is in 
love with him. A very painful book is this, but the human interest 
will carry you along if you take it up. When I say of poor 
Georgie that “ earth makes all sweet,” you will reserve your abuse, 
I know. I am not so particular about what you say of Jenny 
Baxter, Journalist (Methuen. 6d. and 1s.) She is Mr. Robert 
Barr’s latest creation, and an eavesdropper whom it were just as 
well to have on your side if you wished to produce an up-to-date 
paper. She is beautiful as a heroine should be, and despoils 
robbers. You will not grudge her her lord for a husband, and you 
will thank Mr. Barr for a clear-cut, amusing narrative of the 
detective-story type. 

How would you like to have “a cord like the thong of a whip” 
passed up your nose and drawn out at the back of the mouth, 
your body and arms scarified and “the acrid juices of certain 
caladiums rubbed into the wounds”? ‘“ Don’t, you horrid man!” 
I hear you exclaim. Nevertheless, my dear Fanny, such is “the 
initiation into the life of the natural man” as practised by the 
Macusi Indians. My authority is Mr. James Rodway, whose new 
book, J Guiana Wilds (Unwin. 1s. 6d. and 2s.) makes the third 
in “ The Overseas Library.” In the case of his hero the ceremony 
really precedes an entry into true manhood. There will be many 
to misunderstand the writer who has shown us in Allan Gordon 
the decivilisation of one who might in his native Scotia have been 
an ordinary prig. They will be scandalised by the elasticity of 
Allan’s marriage tie ; and Mr. Rodway will be accused alternately 
of immorality, fantasticalness, and matter-of-fact naiveté. But the 
fact remains that the Allan who mates, without benefit of clergy, 
with Yariko and grapples with the Kenaima or blood-avenger, who 
learns what is the uttermost secret of human affection, beneath all 
superficies of complexion and culture, is a more manly creature 
than he could have been had he stayed at home to live a cat-and- 
dog life of respectability with his lawful wife, the boviander’s 
spendthrift daughter. Here is an ethnologist’s romance—one not 
to be categorised. Yariko, the Indian, is to my mind one of the 
most lovable women in story. A sequel is promised, but the end, 
though abrupt, is really sufficient. No doubt, as a woman of 
orderly mind, you will look for the extinction of Chloe as Allan’s 
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opportunity for marriage with Yariko, and must trust the sequel 
for it. 

I am not propitiated by that defamation of character which js 
provided by such names as “ Lord Lepper Lycence” and “ Lady 


‘Vane-Glorie” ; the fault of Shadows or Glimpses of Society 


(Greening. 2s.) is the fault of waxworks—ghastliness without 
reality. There is a touch of humour in one of the shadows. But 
as it stands it is the work of inexperience. Burlington Arcade js 
very much alive, no doubt, and men are prone to animal egoism 
in their treatment of weaker vessels, But there is a nauseating 
fatalism in the tone of Mr. Ernest Martin, an over-emphasis, that 
detracts vastly from the force of his work. It is curious how the 
same publishers, in Zhe Bye-ways of Crime, with Some Stories 
Jrom the Black Museum (2s. 6a.), give us what is a veritable tonic 
after “ Shadows.” There is real artistry in some rogues. Witness 
this :—“A beautiful little game was worked by an old man who 
knew his public like a book. He always carried with him a 
few dirty crusts of bread, and whenever he saw a lady approach- 
ing it was his custom to drop one of these crusts right in her 
path. When she was about to step upon it he would make a dash 
forward and pounce upon the crust, as if its value was as great as 
that of the Koh-i-nor.” Then, of course, the lady would find a 
coin for the poor man who seemed to lack the very staff of life, 
Decidedly you should read Mr. R. J. Power-Berrey’s interesting 
book, taking laugh and shudder as they come. It is appropriately 
illustrated, the frontispiece being a view of the New Scotland Yard 
from the Embankment. It is in the Identification Department of 
that building that the Black Museum is situated. There you may 
see revolvers used by those who have “swung,” and stains of 
blood. Ah! it is greater than Madame Tussaud’s. 

If Mr. Basil Thomson will excuse me, I would have you attri- 
bute anything you “ don’t quite like” in this letter to the indiscre- 
tions of an unlordly ass. Everybody forgave Lady Asenath. For 
your forgiveness I rely on your persuasion of my undoubted 
humility. Your obedient servant, B. ROUSER. 


REVIEWS 
SHAKESPEARE IN FRANCE 


“Shakespeare in France under the Ancien Régime.” By J. J. 
Jusserand. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 21s. 


TO meet with a new book by M. Jusserand is among a reviewer's 
agreeable experiences. The writer is one of the few moderns who 
can carry learning as a light thing ; his pages are crowded with foot- 
notes, references, allusions, but since he knows how to omit with 
discretion, he is always interesting and informing, whether he 
traces the development of the Elizabethan novel, or deals with 
medival mysticism, or records the epic of the wayfarer’s life in 
the fourteenth century. It is pleasant to find that his devotion to 
his English studies is unabated, and to testify that in this latest 
volume, which reaches us from Copenhagen, he achieves an un- 
questionable success. To appreciate the value of the work, it 
suffices to compare it with what has gone before; it is not too 
much to say that it is more worth than all the rest together. 

One fact stands out clearly in M. Jusserand’s excellent essay. 
Our interest in French is older, deeper and more general than the 
French interest in English. Claude Binet, indeed, reports that 
Ronsard learned our language “with great rapidity,” and that 
France came near losing her poet ; if it were so, the case would 
be exceptional, but there is no evidence of Ronsard’s accomplish- 
ments, and the tale is doubtless a biographer’s fond inven- 
tion. It is significant that Rabelais, though at home in 
German and Hebrew, shrank from attempting English in the 
earliest editions. A century later our fearsome fafois moved 
Saint-Amant to pity, and Saint-Evremond, after forty years spent 
in England, died knowing very little of the language. Till a 
comparatively late time English literature, as Frenchmen under- 
stood it, was represented by “Morus,” Bacon, and Buchanan. 
Jonson, with his learned sock, was in some repute as a follower of 
Seneca, and “le nommé Miltonius” was first heard of as 4 
scientific man who dabbled in regicide. La Roche, in 1717, found 
courage to assert that “Milton was a person of distinguished 
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merit,” but this was only taken as fresh proof of La Roche’s 
impudence. Meanwhile Sorbitres had come home from his 
travels with a set of masterpieces which should convince his 
friends that wit flourished outside Paris: nothing less than the 
plays of “ the thrice noble, illustrious and excellent princess, the 
Lady Marchioness of Newcastle.” Within a year or two of 
Sorbires’ return there is news of Shakespeare in France. A 
copy was seized in the collection of Nicolas Fouquet, omnium 
curiositatum explorator, and was valued by expert bibliophiles at 
a franc. This may (or may not) have been, as M. Jusserand 
conjectures, a First Folio: a Second Folio, at all events, found 
place in Louis XIV.’s library, and was judged by the cataloguer, 
Nicolas Clément, in these words :— 

“Ce potte anglois a imagination assés belle, il pense naturel- 
jement, il s’exprime avec finesse; mais ces belles qualitez sont 
obscurcies par les ordures qu’il méle dans ses Comédies.” 

This, the first French criticism on Shakespeare, cannot be 
later than 1684; but it remained unknown till M. Jusserand re- 
vealed it in 1887. The earliest allusion to Shakespeare in a 
Continental book is made by Morhoff, whose “ Unterricht von 
der deutschen Sprache und Poesie” appeared in 1682 ; two years 
afterwards our poet was mentioned in print by the Frenchman 
Boyer, and henceforth his name recurs frequently, till at last he 
shares with the Quakers the honour of being considered a national 
whimsy. The judicious Boyer held Dryden to be England’s 
greatest singer, and his successors thought the “ taste” of Shake- 
speare’s plays had been “ brought to perfection by M. Addison in 
his admirable ‘ Cato.’” The author of the admirable “ Cato” was 
ofthe same opinion, and, all things considered, he felt bound to 
omit Shakespeare’s name from the “Account of the Greatest 
English Poets.” It is fair to keep in mind that the dramatist’s 
“taste” (or want of it) outraged English as well as French readers. 
The first Frenchman to divine Shakespeare for the man he was is 
the Abbé Prévost, who, for Mrs. Oldfield’s sake, learns English 
and vows that “Hamlet” is as fine as anything in Greek—nay, 
more—as anything in French. Voltaire introduced the barbarian 
to France as a genius who sinned against the rules and 
who—inevitable remark—was “without a spark of good taste.” 
The eulogy was not immoderate, but it stirred the bile 
of patriots, who spread the story that Voltaire was in the 
pay of a certain syndicate which still flourishes despite the 
daily exposure of its infamies by old M. Rochefort. A genera- 
tion later England became the rage. Mme. Necker came to 
London to see Garrick, who was also consulted by Beaumarchais 
as to the construction of the “ Barbier.” In small things, also, 
English fashions were followed; hence on the best tables was 
set what was alleged to be our national dish—du rosbifdu mouton. 
And the literary class affected a fine familiarity with English 
letters. Luckily for Shakespeare, Rousseau preached the doc- 
trine of sensibility, and, while the new prophet saturated his 
waistcoat with idle tears, it was discovered that our dramatist had 
“not disdained to depict humanity in the lower classes.” This 
made his fortune. In 1776 the announcement of a complete 
translation set Voltaire beside himself, and with good reason ; 
for, if the “Orphelin de la Chine” was to be supplanted by 
“Macbeth,” it meant the end of the world. The sage recanted, 
gibbetted Shakespeare as an obscene jackpudding, vilified the 
translator as a dastard, and branded his accomplices as cosmo- 
politan scoundrels. 

This rare apostasy and rich invective came too late ; but the 
Old Guard struggled on. Mme. de Staél exalted Ossian to a 
place by Homer, and Chateaubriand diagnosed the public malady 
with scientific precision: “with the English it is downright 
‘gnorance, with us it is depravity.” In 1822 Shakespeare was given 
in English on the French stage. He was then seen, not heard. 
“Othello” was played in dumb show. At the first syllable the 
house roared “ Parlez francais!” The actors ran for their lives 
Na storm of apples, oranges, and eggs, and an indignant soldiery 
avenged Waterloo by marching upon the boards. It was the 

final rally. Five years later Attila, as the Duc de Broglie called 
him, drove the patriot academicians from their trenches. Kean, 
Charles Kemble, Macready, and Miss Smithson carried the city 
by storm. Alexander the Great raved that, after God, Shakespeare 
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was the greatest of creators ; Victor Hugo went home, cultivated 
his forehead, and wrote the preface to “ Cromwell”; Janin had 
visions of Hamlet in the night; Berlioz grew delirious, and 
anxiously asked Hiller if there was any reasonable chance of 
meeting the Master (and Miss Smithson) in heaven. Even Guizot 
forgot his Calvinistic prudery. The last great word was uttered 
by Théophile Gautier, who, amid the frenetic applause of Young 
France, averred on his honour that he “had not been born in a 
wig.” Thence onward there has been no going back, and, when 
M. Francisque Sarcey has murmured against “les piéces/mal 
faites de ce sombre raseur Williams,” the public has smiled at the 
foible of its Uncle. The story of the combat and the victory is 
told by M. Jusserand with unequalled knowledge, with zest and 
sympathy. He has not been lucky in his translator, but we 
cannot have everything, and, as it is, he has given us a most 
interesting and brilliant book. 


THE GODDESS ETONA 


“* Memories of Eton and Etonians.” ByAlfred Lubbock. London: 
John Murray. 9s. 


WE can well believe that the literary ideal of every public school- 
man must be to write a readable history, or to compile an agree- 
able book of reminiscences of the “Alma Mater” that bore him ; 
and for an Etonian the temptation so to do is well-nigh irresistible. 
To treat of Eton life, and the indescribable charm that invests 
every term of it : the beauty of its externals—college, playing-fields, 
and river ; the abiding recollection of its intimacies with the living 
and the dead ; above all, the lingering sense of possession by the 
Goddess Etona from earliest years of boyhood until, crippled and 
white, we watch our last Eton and Harrow Match at Lord’s— 
surely these are themes for the pens of Etonians in every age. 
Books dealing with them crowd into the mind as we turn over the 
pages of Mr. Alfred Lubbock’s contribution to the literature of 
Eton. There is the valuable work by Maxwell Lyte ; there is the 
trifling and delightful “ Day of My Life at Eton”; and 
there is the charming study of schoolboy existence to be found 
in the pages of “ Tim.” All these deal with Eton in a broad and 
comprehensive way: the merest Harrovian (for example!) can 
read them with delight. But we are afraid that Mr. Lubbock will 
command a far more limited audience than these. Amongst his 
readers will be numbered mainly those who were at Eton be- 
tween 1854-1863. This is the period dealt with, and it is treated 
with a wealth of detail, trifling and fatiguing no doubt to the 
Philistine, but possibly of consummate interest to those whose span 
of school-days correspond with those of Mr. Lubbock. For the 
Philistine it is hard indeed to be plunged without a glossary into a 
language that boasts of “sock,” “the wall,” “tugs,” and other 
cryptic substantives ; harder still to follow with intelligent interest 
the childish conversations and incidents of a lower-boy’s life, with 
a full and particular account of the name (and the rank) of his 
contemporaries ; hardest of all to pursue the train of the author’s 
thought, as he leaps from the “sixties” to the “nineties” without 
warning, or interrupts the athletic tenour of his school way with 
dissertations on prize-fights and photography. 

But, for those whose lines were laid at Eton between the above- 
mentioned dates, these “ Memories” will indeed be pleasant read- 
ing. Old battles in Upper Club or at “the Wall” will be fought 
over again ; old, may be forgotten, faces will live again. And what 
better all-round athlete has Eton, or any other school for the matter 
of that, ever produced than the author of these “ Memories”? A 
brilliant cricketer and football-player, the champion Fives player of 
his day, and a capital oar, his claim to descant upon all such topics 
is unchallenged ; and his claim must be also his excuse. 

On the whole, “Memories of Eton” must be classed as a 
book of reference for cricketing Etonians, who passed through 
the school between 1854-1863. Others will find as they skim its 
pages some interesting notes on “colours,” and some very sensible 
remarks upon fagging and corporal punishment, with which at 
least one other Old Etonian is in cordial agreement. As for style— 
we can only compare it to that of Sir John Astley’s Memoirs, and 
contrast it with the charmingly written notice of the late Mr. 
Robin Lubbock in Chapter XVII. For the illustrations as well as 
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the initial letters, cunningly contrived among Eton scenes, we 
have nothing but praise; we only wish that a little more care had, 
been taken with the general compilation of the book, that a good 
deal of “fluff” had been left out, and that the general criticism 
could be other than the one which we overheard :—“ Every 


photograph is of somebody in flannels, and it’s all about square- 
leg.” 


IN THE BALKANS 


“ Travels and Politics in the Near East.” 
London: Fisher Unwin. 21s. 


POSTERITY, judging by consequences, will probably head the list 
of Lord Salisbury’s diplomatic achievements with the 25th Article 
of the Berlin Treaty of 1878, which transferred to Austria the 
Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and with the clause 
of the Article which empowered her to “keep garrisons and make 
roads” in the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar. Thus, and for the first 
time, Austria was placed in a position to counteract effectively 
Russia’s claims and intrigues in the Balkan Peninsula, and to 
co-operate with England in preventing “the conversion of the 
Black Sea into a Russian lake.” Securely posted in the Sandjak, 
she not only holds apart the two Serb States of Montenegro and 
Servia and cripples their projects for co-joint action against her, 
but also she is able to keep watch and ward over Macedonia, where 
Serb and Greek and Bulgar with Margaritis, Roumanians and the 
Albanians, who remember Skanderbeg, ceaselessly contend for 
the reversion of the Turk. Austria needs only to connect her 
railway system, which at present terminates at Sarajevo, with the 
line from Salonika up to the Valley of the Vardar to Mitrovitza, 
a point within striking distance of the Austrian outpost at Plevlje, 
to swoop down to the ‘Agean and fulfil her fate in becoming 
what Bismarck long ago prophesied she must become, a real 
Oesterreich, an Eastern Empire. The new chapter in the 
history of the Eastern Question which Lord Salisbury thus 
opened with the 25th Article of the Treaty of Berlin must needs 
be long and blood-stained. For, in the first place, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that Russia and Austria should pacifically divide the 
remainder of European Turkey, the report of a secret agreement 
to this end notwithstanding ; in the second place, even if Russsia 
and Austria could so agree, the minor States of the Balkan 
Peninsula would not consent to forego their respective territorial 
ambitions without a struggle; and in the third place Germany, 
who once assessed her interest in the Eastern Question as “ not 
worth the bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier,” has lately 
conceived ume espérance ultérieure—the phrase is M. de Staal’s— 
which, be its scope and theatre what they may, looks eastward, 
and has made her the visible and potent ally of the Turk. Yet the 
first twenty years of this new chapter, in so far as Austria is 
concerned, have been in the main pacific and of good omen. They 
supply to those of us who look to the advent of Austria, at Salonika, 
as essential to a satisfactory solution of the Eastern Question an 
ample warrant for our faith. They supply also a convincing reply 
to the affront which Mr. Gladstone once perpetrated when he 
declared that “you cannot put your finger on the map of Europe 
and find a place where Austria has done good.” With the history 
of Austria’s beneficent administration of Bosnia and the Herzego- 
vina since 1878 before him, Mr. Gladstone would have been the 
first to acknowledge that the only work comparable with our own 
in Egypt is Austria’s, in the Turkish provinces entrusted to her by 
the Great Powers in 1878. 

Of this administration—its methods and results—by far the best 
account is that given by Mr. Miller in the third, fourth, and fifth 
chapters of his most valuable “Travels and Politics in the Near 
East.” Mr. Miller’s knowledge of the peoples and lands he writes of 
is the fruit of assiduous study and wide travel, and at no point is it 
rendered discoverably untrustworthy by the hot spirit of partisan- 
ship which takes possession of almost all who much interest them- 


By William Miller. 
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selves in the thorny “ Questions” of the Balkan Peninsula. If he 
speaks well of Austrian administration, it is because he admires 
not so much the workman as the work. Truth to tell, the work js 
wholly admirable, especially in its treatment of ecclesiastical 
rowdyism—the particular in which the British vaj is weakest, 
Bearing in mind how, throughout Bosnia and the Herzegovina, 
Austria is face to face with three Churches rampant—Orthodoy 
Greek, Roman Catholic, and Mohammedan—the fact that all now 
freely processionise in one another’s presence, none daring to 
make the other afraid, should make us modest who, even with the 
aid of regular troops, were unable to prevent our Protestants and 
Roman Catholics of Belfast from breaking each other’s heads 
Not a little of the improvement in the morals and economics of 
the two provinces is referable to Baron von Kallay’s policy of a 
prohibitive tax on goats. There is no tax on cows, and onlya 
light one on sheep, the purpose of the authorities being to persuade 
the peasantry to banish the goat in favour of the sheep and the 
cow. Without pausing to follow out the chain of causation, it may 
be laid down as a law, without exception, that wherever the reverse 
process has taken place, the people are on the down-grade towards 
savagery ; a law which finds instinctive expression in the universal 
adoption of the goat as a symbol for the devil. 

We have chosen for remark those of Mr. Miller’s chapters 
which deal with the Austrian provinces, but his book ranges over 
the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, and is everywhere equally 
instructive and judicious. The pen sketches of the leading men of 
the near East are particularly valuable, because there, much more 
than with ourselves, the key to politics is the individual. Not all 
Mr. Miller's sketches are of the grave order. Thus in narrating 
his experiences of the Austrian-Lloyd Steamship Service, he writes: 
“| know one captain in the employ of the Austrian-Lloyd who 
speaks German, English, Italian, French, Serb, Turkish, and a 
little Albanian-the last a very rare accomplishment, even for those 
who have lived in Albania. So proud was he of his acquaintance 
with our country and speech that he used to keep ‘ Whitaker's 
Almanack’ on the dinner table and read passages out of it for my 
edification. He could tell, without reference to the precious 
volume, the exact emoluments of every British Consul in the 
south-east of Europe, and I never saw him at a loss for a phrase 
except once, when he endeavoured to translate into Austrian 
currency the income of the Duke of Westminster for the benefit of 
his first officer. I fancied that I traced his handiwork in the 
twelfth and last rule of the steamship regulations which adored 
the cabins. The English version of this remarkable announcement 
expressed the belief that ‘ Passengers, having a right to be treated 
like persons of education, will no doubt conform themselves to the 
rules of good society by respecting their fellow-travellers and 
paying a due regard to the fair sex.’” The least satisfactory feature 
of Mr. Miller’s book are the illustrations. 


FRENCH PORTRAITS 


“ Portraits Intimes.” 
Colin et Cie. 


Par Adolphe Brisson. Paris: Armand 
Fr. 3.50. 
THIS is one of the books which no student of contemporary France 
can afford to be without. The interminable 4faire has taken up 
so much newspaper space during the past four years that many 
of us have forgotten that France is still important in the world of 
art, and second to none in the field of present-day literature. 
M. Brisson has done a work for which future biographers must be 
grateful. He has paid “domiciliary visits,” in the best sense of 
the word, to leading writers, artists, and actors, and, thanks to 
this, we are enabled to get a better understanding of their character 
and work, , 
A book of this type is sadly needed in this country ; for, despite 
our well-informed press, the majority of those whose literary and 
artistic work has made their names household words in France are 
comparatively unknown here in Great Britain. Henri Lavedan, 
for instance, is a dramatist of the very highest rank, and his plays, 
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«Les Viveurs,” “Catherine,” and “ Le Prince d Aurec,” are among 
the chief glories of contemporary French drama. Yet our theatri- 
cal managers seem to be sublimely indifferent to his existence. 
The same might be said of Georges Courteline, the admirable 
writer of farces and droll stories. M. Brisson gives charming 
vignettes of the early life of these two writers. But perhaps the 
most interesting articles in M. Brisson’s book are the visit to Joris 
Karl Huysmans, the study of the life and work of Guy de Maupas- 
sant, and “ La Vie Intime de Michelet.” 

Huysmans is depicted in that terribly sombre light which has 
characterised his later years. I quote the closing words of 
M Brisson’s “ Croquis Littéraire ” :— 


Moine, il ’est déja par la simplicité de ses mceurs et par 
son amour de la retraite. Pour purifier son appartement il 
suffirait de le dépouiller de quelques desseins décolletés, de 
deux ou trois Forains, premitre maniére, d’une douzaine de 
croquis un peu légers qui portent |’étiquette démodée du 
naturalisme..... Aux murs, des femmes nues; sur la 
cheminée, dans un coffret de chéne, un os de sainte Litwine, 
et sur la table un ceuf bénit, peinturluré par les chastes 
nonnes de Sainte-Cécile. D’une part, ce qui rappelle les 
bas-fonds du vice, et tout A cdté les envolées de la vie 
spirituelle. .. . Ce sont bien 1a, en effet—¢troitement unis 
l'un & ’autre—les deux Huysmans. 


M. Brisson is equally graphic when he deals with the youth of 
Maupassant, and he has been extremely fortunate to obtain from 
the ill-fated writer's mother various unpublished verses which 
reveal the same irony which characterises “ Pierre et Jean” and 
“Bel Ami.” Here is a sonnet of Maupassant’s which seems to 
foreshadow his melancholy death to everything beautiful and 
holy — 

. Quand on a contemplé l’insensible splendeur 

Des astres scintillants dans la nuit infinie, 
Quand on a su combien peut tenir le malheur 
Du jour de la naissance au jour de l’agonie ; 
Quand on n’a pas trouvé le dieu consolateur 
Que la tendresse appelle et que la raison nie ; 
Quand on a reconnu le néant du génie, 

Le néant de l'amour, ce mensonge enchanteurt ; 


Quand on n’attend plus rien que la terre profonde, 
Quand on a pénétré les coulisses du monde 

Et vu le carton peint de ses illusions ; 

Quand ce dégofit vous prend qu’on appelle la doute, 
On se couche épuisé sur le bord de la route : 
“Passer votre chemin, les joyeux compagnons !” 


M. Brisson’s book is one that cannot fail to be in the library of 


the scholar, It is pleasantly written, and is of intense literary 
value, 


A FAIRY TALE OF THE SLUMS 
“Lesser Destinies.” By Samuel Gordon. London: Murray. 6s. 


To borrow a phrase from one of our confréres, “ Lesser Destinies” 
“a literary surprise-packet.” It has all the elements one would 
ask for the production of a gloomy story. When Maud Marshall 
leaves her lowly work in the manufacture of fur-ware to take up an 
‘gagement at ten pounds a week secured for her by a handsome 
agent, the reader crimsons in the bull’s-eye glare of Mrs. Grundy’s 
‘prehension. When Tabitha Jupp, a spinster of dire plainness 
and vocal incapacity, is smitten with a consuming passion for the 
aforesaid agent, and at the same time elects to sing “ Killarney” 
in the derisive precincts of the Falstaff, he expects to mourna 
heart-breaking disillusion. But, no. Mr. Gordon has written a 
Veritable fairy-tale of the slums, and, what is’more, has given it a 
certain actuality by means of the genius of vernacular. ‘That is to 
“y, the human interest maintains a respectable level, in spite of 
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the fact that the reader is continually be-naying the affirmation of 
the story-teller. But this is not enough. To justify a place in art 
for an optimist of the slums there must be a feeling of inevitability 
manifested in his work equal to that which characterises the work 
of his sombre-minded brother. “O garn!” says Liza, in Mr. 
Maugham’s first and best work, “TI’ll swipe yer over the snitch if 
yer talk to me” ; and she indulges in a spitting match with one of 
her lovers. Yet Liza is a woman from beginning to end, and her 
unhappy love has the intensity, the poetic meaning, of human life. 
Tabitha falling in love with Apollo—to use the simile of the 
vivacious “ sky-kickers”—and marrying the hunchback, performs 
a feat of sentimentality at which the gorge of the reflective reader 
must rise. It is not the mission of the optimist to reconcile 
human disability by some miserable compromise with the need 
for which it is inadequate. It is rather to lift it above the need, 
so that the real faculty, the mind, the sympathy, may exert 
themselves and proclaim ¢heiy adequacy, proclaim ‘¢hemselves 
the significance and success of a life walled round with visible 
failure. The philosopher does not want hunchbacks to marry, he 
does not want people who yearned for Apollos to satisfy themselves 
with hunchbacks. Yet he has a tremendous sense of the value of 
hunchbacks, the value of that in them which is thought of without 
calling up the image of deformity. But to force them, even them, 
into your dance round the mulberry-bush, is that the finer optimism ? 
No. 

Mr. Gordon has ventured on one absolutely tragic figure, Phoebe, 
the woman of the world, who from kissing the Queen’s hand in the 
Drawing Room has descended to drinking herself into imbecility 
in the pubs. Unfortunately, he cannot avoid temporising even with 
her denuded station by making her talk with just a fatal suspicion 
of relish in the incongruousness of her company, with just a 
suspicion of self-conscious pedantry. His best character seems to 
us to be Nancy, the daughter of a burglar. Her love affairs are 
developed with a firm and sure hand ; her speech has a Liza-like 
vigour ; her pathos is innate. For the rest Mr. Gordon, though 
no tyro (he has published four books already), must use the lime- 
light more sparingly ; he must improve the quality of an optimism 
which, in spite of three tragedies, is still too cheap, facile, and 
obtrusive. As he stands, however, he affords pleasant reading, for 
his dialogue is brisk, his lettered style admirably contrasts with 
the comic display of his characters in the lighter passages, and in 
such figures as the crippled Jimmy and his dog he discovers the 
secret of humour—a “ mixture of love and wit.” 


OTHER FICTION 
“Rachel.” By Jane Helen Findlater. London: Methuen. 6s. 


AN Edinburgh landlady’s daughter, outwardly and inwardly drab 
and uninteresting ; an inspired mystic, leader of a sect, who 
feels that “the secret of God” is upon him ; a bright and extremely 
unconventional Scottish girl, who, with her solicitor cousin, is 
enveloped in the uncongenial atmosphere of a sanctimonious 
Scottish household, do not offer very promising material for a book 
of absorbing interest. Yet Miss Findlater has built round them a 
singularly moving story. 

Michael Fletcher, the mystic, moved by the piteous necessity 
of Ellen, his landlady’s daughter, becomes engaged to her, so that 
he may have the right of supporting her and her bed-ridden 
mother without reproach. Effectually bound by this loveless tie, 
he meets Rachel, the heroine. They become passionately devoted 
to each other; but Michael cannot bring himself to abandon 
Ellen, though she has never been more than the merest shade 
to him—“ formless, sexless, unvital.” He marries her, and his 
quixotic renunciation of Rachel leaves these poor children of 
circumstance to play out their tragedy to the fall of the curtain. 
Deprived of “the lover of his soul,” Michael tries to console him- 
self by the pursuit of fame. He becomes the recognised leader 
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©f the Foreseers. His gradual decline from the organ of direct 
spiritual inspiration to the veriest charlatan, as he loses his simple 
heart and looks for artifice and trickery to impress his great 
following, is very dramatically told. It is a tribute to Miss 
Findlater that the end is inevitable, and none of the devices of 
latter-day fiction are summoned to intervene. The story is 
admirably constructed, and the character of Rachel refreshingly 
alive and unconventional. 


“ The Puritans.” By Arlo Bates. 


It is a strange but notable fact that, whereas ten good epigrams 
in a book will go far to make it a success, two hundred will cer- 
tainly make it wearisome. It is as if you presented a man with 
a dozen gold repeater-watches ; what ¢ould he do with them save 
start a collection? In this story of “The Puritans” there are 
more epigrams than can probably be found in any book not pro- 
fessedly a collection of these mechanical products of intellect ; and 
they are nearly all on religious subjects. In fact, the book is a 
big disquisition on creeds and Church governance, beliefs and 
life, localised in Boston (U.S.A.) ; and if the rich and well-placed 
people in that city are so diabolically subtle and self-conscious as 
the story represents the selected specimens to be, it must be a 
dreadful place to live in. Besides the epigrams and axioms, 
nearly every chapter begins with a lengthy essay on the true 
inwardness of what is about to be related in it; everything is 
described and everybody anatomised. There is love in the story 
of course. Of two young deacons dedicate to celibacy one sur- 
renders to the world in the person of a young woman who 
‘flushed celestial red” ; the new Boston shade in blushes. The 
other conquers the flesh after many temptations and interesting 
conversations with ladies as to the propriety of the clergy marry- 
ing. It is all so clever and neat, and the clockwork epigrams keep 
ticking with such charming regularity, that you are made to forget 
the persons are intended to seem real, and that you promised 
yourself a story. Story of a kind there is, but over it hangs a 
parable, an inner meaning, and many problems, and that terrible 
question, should the clergy marry ? 


London: Constable. 6s. 


“ Faith: a Story of Saint Porth.” 
Service & Paton. 35. 6d. 


“Methodism” is becoming, as who should say, a fashionable 
setting for the weaver of runes and romances. Miss Ellen 
Thornycroft Fowler gilds it with her pretty wit, giving us truly 
delectable pictures of the Methodists of the Midlands. Mr. 
Dunbar shows us the grim grave “bretheren” of the States ; Mr. 
Harry Lindsay the Welsh Methodists ; while in “ A Story of Saint 
Porth” we have’ the Cornish Methodist of some fifty years ago 
drawn with considerable skill and picturesqueness by Mr. J. Henry 
Harris. 

Farmer Penhall and Emblem, his wife, who toil without 
ceasing to make a living on the bleak land their forebears have 
tilled for generations, are noble and dignified characters, idealised 
certainly, but for all that human and possible. Their one son, 
Benjamin, the child of their old age, who goes to London and 
becomes a company promoter, is equally human, but less interest- 
ing, because entirely commonplace. “Faith,” their adopted 
daughter, has less personality than any other character in the 
book, and would have been more winning!had she been less fault- 
less. The book is sincerely and simply written, and should have 
distinct value for all such as are interested in the life, spiritual and 
actual, of these mystical Celtic folk. 


By J. Henry Harris. London : 


AMBROSE-IA 
“Fantastic Fables.” By Ambrose Bierce. New York and 
London: Putnam’s. 3s. 6d. 


THOSE who know Mr. Ambrose Bierce as a poet and proseman of 
dimensions are likely to find this book disappointing. It contains 
upwards of three hundred fables, written for the most part in a 
somewhat raucous and hypercynical strain, and on the whole not 
pleasant to read. Mr. Bierce’s view of the nature and scope of the 
fable rather startles us. It is a view which can only have its bases 
in one of two not very dissimilar things—namely, temperamental 
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gratuitous offensiveness. Possibly, the “Fantastic” in Mr. 
Bierce’s title is intended to save the situation ; but as applied to 
quite half the pieces in the volume before us, “ fantastic ” seems 
far too mild an epithet. This is Mr. Bierce taken thrice :— 


“ The Ineffective Rooter 


“A Drunken man was lying in the road with a bleeding Nose, 
upon which he had fallen, when a Pig passed that way. 

“*You wallow fairly well,’ said the Pig, ‘but, my fine fellow, 
you have much to learn about rooting.’” 


“ Mercury and the Woodchopper 


“A woodchopper, who had dropped his axe into a deep pool 
besought Mercury to recover it for him. That thoughtless deity 
immediately plunged into the pool, which became so salivated 
that the trees about its margin all came loose and dropped out,” 


“A Revivalist Revived 


“ A Revivalist who had fallen dead in the pulpit from too violent 
religious exercise was astonished to wake up in Hades, He 
promptly sent for the Adversary of Souls and demanded his 
freedom, explaining that he was entirely orthodox, and had always 
led a pious and holy life. 

“¢ That is all very true, said the Adversary, ‘but you taught 
by example that a verb should not agree with its subject in person 
and number, whereas the Good Book says that contention is worse 
than a dinner of herbs. You also tried to release the objective 
case from its thraldom to the preposition, and it is written that 
servants should obey their masters. You stay right here!’” 


Unless sheer punning is meant, the point of the first two 
examples is difficult to discern ; while the circumstance and 
doctrine of the third will not bear examination. 

On occasion, Mr. Bierce can do considerably better ; and some 
of his fables are shrewd and witty enough, though they almost 
always fail of that finish and freedom from excrescence which is 
as essential to the true fable as to the true sonnet. The book has 
a striking cover, and is produced in a very neat and acceptable 
style. 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


THERE are people who believe that the humour of Mark Twain 
has been one.of the subtlest forces that have conduced to Anglo- 
Saxon rapprochement. Judging by recent events, it would seem 
that Mr. Clemens’ theory is “Give me the making of Anglo- 
Saxony’s puns and after-dinner speeches and I care not who may 
make her treaties.” His heure-du-diner manifestations are 
becoming as marked a feature of current London life as the 
Ciceronian orations of the Rome of the last century B.C.—ours 1s 
a no less strenuous, but an even more social time. The music of 
the dinner-gong is in no way incompatible with the drum-beat of 
advancing Empire. On the 29th of the month the New Vagabonds 
and their lady friends will test further Mr. Clemens’ enthusiasm 
and ‘digestion. Many Vagabonds are still complaining of the 
high and mighty way in which the governing body manage the 
Club's affairs—they even hint darkly at the stoppage of subscnp- 
tions-—but in a day when raffrochement is in the air, the crisis 
may not grow acute, 


Booksellers are complaining in the most earnest way about the 
trade—not the other “ Trade ”—which they say was never so bad. 
The autumn, they declare, was not good ; the spring declined to 
make amends; and as for the early summer, it has just been 
nothing. The bookseller, like the farmer, is prone to grumble— 
the typical Englishman you see—but there really seems to be 
some reason for it. “To hope against hope,” says a well-known 
West-End bookseller, “becomes a dreary occupation when pul 
sued long enough ; yet that is what we have been doing for many 
publishing moons.” Broadly, it may be taken that bookselling 's 
in a state of flux, thanks to the “ threepence-in-the-shilling ” dis- 
count, the inroad of the sixpenny paper-cover volumes, and various 
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other things. There, no doubt, lies some explanation’of the’period 
of trial through which the bookseller has been passing. The 
publisher—instances might be mentioned if necessary—has also 
been having his trials and vicissitudes. But, of course, we all 
know that the publisher must not grumble—except, indeed, into 
the ear of his wife—and the poor fellow recognises it and holds 
his tongue. Still there are many people who continue to love 
books, and even to buy them, and there are many others who live 
in the belief that bookselling will come into its own again once 
the period of flux has passed. 


Very little, considering his importance, and if we except Miss 
Kingsley’s recent book, has been written on Nicolas Poussin, the 
great artist. That fact struck Mrs. Denio, the writer of a life of 
him which is about to appear here. She has given particular 
attention to two points—Poussin’s first teachers and his first 
works, Then, in order the better to acquaint the reader with the 
man himself, she has made a liberal use of the Poussin autograph 
letters which are preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
The condition of art in Paris and Rome, in his age, the painter’s 
friends and followers, have been dwelt upon only so far as seemed 
necessary for a better knowledge of his studies, views, and in- 
fluence. Broadly, the design of Mrs. Denio, who by-the-by is an 
American, is not to re-state old facts about Poussin, as if they 
were freshly discovered, but, if possible, to contribute some fresh 
material and to attain a juster standard by which to measure his 
real worth and services. 


Inthe current Pa// Mall Magazine Mr. Henley has his say 
on the Daily Telegraph's ‘hundred best novels,’ and on the 
gentlemen responsible for the selection. ‘“ How did they do it?” 
asks Mr. Henley. “ Was a practicable Horeb contrived upon the 
premises in Fleet Street? and did the Editor—that august and 
tremendous being !—dictate his choice therefrom as from a Burn- 
ing Bush, to his three assistants, fallen upon their faces on the 
carpet? Or did they sit round the table as ata directors’ meet- 
ing and solemnly debate the claims of candidates? .... Or did 
they put each novel to the vote, as it had been an Act of Par- 
liament?” But Mr. Henley dismisses all these solutions, none of 
which will serve. 


“For,? adds Mr. Henley, “considering the Editor’s choice 
most carefully, I have come to the conclusion—and nothing will 
make me depart from it—that what went to the making of it was 
(2) the Editor’s hat, (4) a number of slips of paper inscribed with 
the names of notorious Novels and Novelists, (c) a complete in- 
difference on the part of the Editor and his Assistants as to what 
came out of the Hat, and (d@) the demon, or familiar genius, of the 
Office Boy, who was set to draw slips at random from the Hat till 
the slips he had drawn from the Hat were a hundred in number. 
A hundred, neither more nor less; and that hundred the 
Hundred Best Novels. If that be how ’twas done, then Heaven 
bless the demon of the Office Boy ; for among the Hundred best 
are many Novels that are good.” 


The most interesting point about “ Literary Ideals in Ireland” 
(Unwin), originally journalistic contributions by Mr. W. B. Yeats, 
Mr. John Eglinton, “A. E.,” and Mr. William Larminie, is the 


_Soodness of portions of the writing. The “ideals” are not alto- 


gether new, and that they are wholly true is a matter of opinion ; 
but they are welcome as revelations of temperament and artistic 
attitude, and their discussion will do something more for that 
literary enthusiasm and atmosphere which are amongst the most 
hopeful things in contemporary Ireland. Young writers will con- 
sider them with advantage, but as actual guidance—that is another 
matter. The writer worth anything will go his own way. The 
wisdom of taking up old legends, the way to deal with them, or 
the advisability of being “ cosmopolitan,” can never be decided for 
an author by acritic. If his innate power and temperament do 
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not give the compelling impulse, he is no more than a book-maker, 
and his decision, taking the large view of literature, is immaterial. 
Let us remember that of three great Latin writers—contemporaries 
—Virgil, after pastoral and didactic triumphs (more or less), gave 
a great national epic to the Roman world; Lucretius turned from 
his time altogether and speculated “on the nature of things” ; and 
Catullus sang passionate love-songs to “ Lesbia.” And there were 
critics in those days who did not see quite eye to eye with the 
poets. The trio are suggestive—to Celts and Saxons—and literary 
history has sundry such examples. But “Literary Ideals in 
Ireland” is undoubtedly a good sign of the times, though it repre- 
sents an interesting group rather than literary Ireland as a whole. 


The School World has an article dealing with the schools of 
living men of letters, interpreting the term in its broadest sense. 
Eton, we find, heads the list with eleven writers, including the 
editors of Punch and Truth, Mr. Norris the novelist, and such 
scholars as Messrs. Leslie Stephen, G. W. Prothero, and Goldwin 
Smith. Harrow is only one name behind, and at last we reach 
Messrs. I. Zangwill and Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, who “had a very 
meagre early training, and both are practically self-taught.” Of 
that most public of public schools, the world, there is no other 
mention. 


Asks the Adlantic Monthly, in an article entitled “British 
Novelists on Show” :—“ We should like to know if the British 
Novelist has not at last worn out his welcome as a public reader 
in the United States? Not his welcome as a visitor anda friend— 
that is quite another matter.” It is not the British novelist’s 
fault if he has surfeited the curiosity of American audiences— 
quite the contrary. America has asked for him, and Major Pond 
has clamoured, and the British novelist has come. Of course, 
Thackeray and Dickens began the business, and the American 
public was pretty lucky to hear them. But we can’t go on 
producing Thackerays and Dickenses by the dozen, and so the 
American public is tired even of coming to stare. Now if only 
Mr. Meredith—— But he won’t. 


Mr. Monkshood’s book on Rudyard Kipling, originally written 
and submitted to its subject in 1892, is selling well despite the 
volleys of abuse that have been levelled at its author. The book 
in certain quarters seems to be regarded either as a piece of un- 
bounded “ cheek,” or else as a target for such reviewers who dare 
not attack a writer of Mr. Kipling’s standing openly. Mr. Monks- 
hood’s book, as we said before, has the virtues of youth as well as 
the limitations, and a volume devoted by an enthusiastic pupil to 
one who is obviously his master must either be generous or non- 
existent. After all, Mr. Monkshood has written what all the 
young men at home and abroad who treasure Mr. Kipling’s 
writings think, but have not expressed. The volume is a striking 
testimony to the hold which work that is clean and sane and 
virile has upon {the rising generation. And for this we cannot be 
sufficiently thankful. 


Messrs. Greening, who publish Mr. Monkshood, were, we 
believe, the first firm to employ that clever decorator, Mr. Rogers, 
for their book-covers. This artist is now additionally making his 
mark with some of the richest and most effective posters to be seen 
on the hoardings. In ‘“*Darab’s Wine Cup,” a new edition of which 
Messrs. Greening have just issued, Mr. Rogers has again found 
opportunity for a brilliant piece of work. Mr. Bart Kennedy, the 
author, we observe, has taken our advice to heart, and in the 
feuilleton of the Sw has begun a series of actual experiences 
that artistically outvalue his last published romance, “ The 
Wandering Romanoff,” good as it was. 





RHEUMATISM CURED, 
OR MONEY RETURNED. 
USUALLY ONE APPLICATION. 
HAD OF YOUR CHEMIST, OR 


THE DR. GRIFFIN SURE RHEUMATIC CURE CO., LIMITED, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Philosophy, Economics, History 


‘“*NATURALISM and Agnosticism: The Gifford Lectures delivered before 
the University of Aberdeen in the Years 1896-1898,” by Fames Ward, 
Sc.D., &c.:—* These lectures do not form a systematic treatise. They 
only attempt to discuss in a popular way certain assumptions of ‘ modern 
science’ which have led to a widespread, but more or less tacit, rejection 
of idealistic views of the world.” (Black. 2 vols. Pp. 302 and 
283. 18s.) 

*¢ The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy,” by the Right Hon. F. Max 
Miiller, ** professes to be no more than a description of some of the salient 
points of each of the six recognised systems of Indian philosophy,” says 
the author in a modest, yet instructive, preface. (Longmans. Pp. 618. 
18s.) 

‘*Industrial Cuba” is a study of present commercial and industrial 
conditions, with suggestions as to the opportunities presented in the islands 
for American capital, enterprise, and labour, by Rodert P. Porter, Special 
Commissioner for the United States to Cuba and Porto Rico, There are 
maps and 62 illustrations. (Putnam. Pp. 428. 5s.) 

** State Trials: Political and Social,” selected and edited by H. Z. 
Stephen. ‘If, though only through the medium of the printed page, I can 
bring the atmosphere of the Crown Court into the study ; if I can introduce 
the traitor, the murderer, and the witch into the drawing-room ; if I can 
impress on a few of my contemporaries the idea that persons long since 
dead on the block or the gallows, were Englishmen very much like our- 
selves, my object is secured.” This beats the historical novel of com- 
merce. (Duckworth. 2 vols. Pp. 275 and 319. 5s. net.) 

** King’s College ” is another volume of Messrs. Robinson’s admirably 
edited series dealing with the histories of the Cambridge colleges. The 
Rev. A. Austen Leigh, provost of the college, is responsible for this 
new volume. (Robinson. Pp. 302. 5s.) 

We have also received another instalment of J/r. J. S. Fletcher's 
** Picturesque History of Yorkshire.” ‘‘ The Don and its Tributaries to 
Sheffield” is covered by this section. (Dent. 1s.) 


Verse, Belles Lettres 


** The Poetical Works of Robert Stephen Hawker,” sometime vicar of 
Morwenstow, Cornwall, edited from the original MSS. and annotated 
copies, together with a prefatory notice and bibliography by 4/fred Vallis, 
gives us for the first time in one volume the notable work of a famous 
West Countryman. (Lane. Pp. 283. 75. 6d.) 

‘** Australian Sketches Made on Tour,” by Harry Furniss, is an 
amusing picture book with almost equally entertaining letter-press, 
descriptive of a tour in Australia. A very pleasant hour can be spent over 
this book. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 75. 2s. 6d.) 

** The Great Water Joke,” by Jassef Su//ivan, is another picture book, 
illustrated with a good deal of humour, and telling a story in verse that 
should bring repentance to the water companies. (Downey. Pp. 32. 6d.) 


Fiction 


‘*The Fortress of Yadasara: a Narrative prepared from the Manu- 
script of Clinton Verrall, Esq.,” by Christian Lys, opens with a con- 
sciously unconventional tourist of large dimensions who is travelling 
without a guide-book in the Caucasus. Straying from the roadside he 
alights on a medizeval kingdom where exciting events mainly connected 
with feats of arms occur. The story is pretty original, and the illustrations 
by Lancelot Speed are very good. (Warne. Pp. 432. 6s.) 

‘*In Kings’ Houses ” is ‘‘ a Romance of the Days of Queen Anne,” by 
Julia C. R. Dorr :—** * Nay, but tell me, Granny !’” it begins, ** ‘ think 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S LAST NOVEL. 
Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce that 


HAROLD FREDERIC’S LAST NOVEL, 
THE MARKET PLACE, 


is now ready at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and 
Bookstalls, in one volume, with Eight Full-page 
Illustrations, price Six Shillings. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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you the King will ride to-day?’ Dame Dorothy laughed as she drew oyt 
the shining flax, and then let it coil, a fine silver thread, around the 
spindle.” (Duckworth. Pp. 372. 6s.) 

‘*War to the Knife ; or, Tangata Maori,” by Rolf Boldrewood, is a 
really good article turned out by a skilled workman, and any one who likes 
a good story combined with any amount of information on strange lands 
should get this book. England, Australia, and New Zealand are written 
of first hand, and the characters who play there are well and capably drawn, 
(Macmillan. Pp. 420. 6s.) 

«Silence Farm,” by William Shar, is a somewhat pagan and _ poetic 
production, ‘red all through,” as Stevenson wrote of a greater novel, 
There is a deal of Clerk Saundersy love-making in the air. (Richards, 
Pp. 253. 35. 6d.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


The second volume of a cheaper edition of Xuskin’s * Proeterita,” well 
bound and printed, at 55., has just been published. (George Allen) 
Messrs. Downey have done wisely in rescuing Charles Lever’s ‘* Gerald 
Fitzgerald” from the pages of the Dudlin University Magazine, wher 
many years back this, the staidest of his stories, ran with great success, 
Mr. Unwin sends us a second edition, largely revised and corrected, of 
Kate M. Warren’s modern prose rendering of Langland’s Vision of Piers 
the Plowman. (Pp. 143. 35. 6d.) Messrs. Greening reissue Bart 
Kennedy's volume of short stories, ** Darab’s Wine-Cup,” at 2s. 6d. ina 
particularly attractive form. 


BOOKS TO COME 


IIIGHLANDERS’ dress, arms, and ornaments form the subject of a book 
written by that ardent Highlander Lord Archibald Campbell, which is to 
be published shortly through Messrs. Constable. There are to be many 
illustrations. 

A notable addition to the literature of the Spanish-American war is 
about to be made by Messrs. Thacker, who are publishing ‘* With Sampson 
through the War.” 

Of forthcoming books of travel one of much interest should be a trans- 
lation of a work on the Victoria Nyanza region by a German officer, 
Lieutenant Kolmann. Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein publish it. 

Mr. Hugh Fraser, author of ** A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan,” is about 
to publish through Messrs. Hutchinson a volume on the story of Japan of 
to-day. 

Mr. Lane announces a new and cheap edition of ‘* Essays on Subjects 
connected with the Reformation in England,” by the late Samuel Rofiey 
Maitland, D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., sometime Librarian to Archbishop 
Howley, and Keeper of the Manuscripts at Lambeth. This edition will 
be edited with an Introduction by Arthur Wollaston Hutton, M.A, 
Rector of Easthorpe, Salop. 


An extra summer number of the Stzdo will shortly be ready, contain- 
ing not only the text of the masque entitled ‘* Beauty’s Awakening,” to be 
given before the Lord Mayor at the Guildhall, but also illustrations of a 
large number of designs for the beautiful costumes, stage accessories, Xc., 
which have been specially made for this unique undertaking by the most 
prominent members of the Art Workers’ Guild. A feature of the number 
will be the numerous supplementary illustrations, consisting of coloured 
plates, original etchings, and lithographs by Waiter Crane, William Strang, 
IIenry Wilson, C. R. Ashbee, T. R. Way, and others, 


METROPOLITAN 


L| FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit of the Policy Holders 
alone, 





STRONG RESERVES. 


LOW EXPENSE RATE. 


ALL SURPLUS APPLIED in REDUCTION of PREMIUM. 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 





For Prospectus, &c , apply to THE ACTUARY. 
Orrices—13 Moorgate Street, LONDON, E.C- 
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WESSRS. WH. BLACKWOOD & SONS 


PUBLICATIONS. 





BOOKS FOR CRICKETERS. 


NOW READY. 


SEVENTY-ONE NOT OUT: 


the Reminiscences of WILLIAM CAFFYN, Member of the All England and 
United Elevens, of the Surrey County Eleven, of the Anglo-American Team of 
1859, and of the Anglo-Australian Teams of 1861 and 1863. Edited by 
“Mip-On.” With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 6s. 





SIXTH EDITION. 
PRINCE RANJITSINHUJI'S 


JUBILEE BOOK OF CRICKET. 


With 107 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 
“K, S. Ranjitsinhji has produced the best and most complete work on cricket that 
euists."— Times. 


“It is the most complete exposition of the theory of cricket which has been given to 
the world.” —.Spectator. 





MRS. OLIPHANT’S LIFE. 
SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS OF 


MRS. M. O. W. OLIPHANT. 


ponent and Edited by Mrs. Harry CoGuitt., With Two Portraits. Demy 
VO, 21S. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN’S NEW NOVEL, 
SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


THE FOWLER, ‘Our Soul is escaped 


even as a Bird out of the Snare of the Fowler.” By BEATRICE HARRADEN, 
Author of ‘Ships that Pass in the Night,” “In Varying Moods,” ‘ Hilda 
Strafford,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS. 
THIS DAY. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Grorce 


SaintspuRY, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

.' To Professor Saintsbury’s monograph, which begins auspiciously a new series of 
critical volumes, we can honestly give much praise...... Mr. Saintsbury has approached 
Matthew Arnold in the right spirit. He has discerned that when all the true censures 
we pronounced, there remains a man of vivid genius and of sound and noble nature.” 
British Weekly. 

“Quite the best book that Professor Saintsbury has ever written; indeed, since 
Matthew Arnold himself died no greater contribution has been made to literary criticism. 
sssress.Will become a standard text-book of literary criticism.” —Aberdeen Free Press. 

The book is full of interest, both in itself and as the pioneer of a new literary ven- 
ture of unusual attractiveness.”—Odserver. 


THIS DAY. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JOSEPH PRESTWICH, 


A, D.C.L., F.R.S., formerly Professor of Geology in the University of 
Oxford. Written and Edited by his Wire. With Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions, Demy 8vo., 21s. 





SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


HOLLAND AND THE HOL- 


LANDERS, By D. S. Metprum, Author of ‘The Story of Margrédel,” 
Grey Mantle and Gold Fringe,” &c. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 
Square 8vo. 6s. 


ee The best book on the actual Holland of to-day."— Times. 
Hall, book to read, mark, and inwardly digest before booking a passage to the Hook of 
olland. And then you may take it with you........A good book, and one that stands 
alone in its scope and method." —Academy. 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE LUNATIC AT LARGE: 


an Novel, 3y J. Storer Ciouston. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
4 Few brighter and more entertaining stories have been published.”—Scotsman, 
wa Smartly written story, undeniably interesting.” —Glasgow Herald, 

vivacious chronicle of roguery.”—Oxtlook. 


’POSTLE FARM. By Georcz Forp, 


Author of ‘‘ The Larramys.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A novel of notable attractiveness and strength," —Scotsman, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





‘A MODERN ANANIAS. 





A. & C. BLACK. 


Now ready. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, price 18s. net. 


NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM 


(THE GIFFORD LECTURES), delivered before the University of Aberdeen, 
in the Years 1896-98, by James Warp, Sc.D., Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh, Pro- 
fessor of Mental Philosophy and Logic in the University of Cambridge. 


Now ready. Square crown 8vo. cloth, price ss. 


ALFRED THE GREAT, containing Chap- 


ters on his Life and Times by Mr. Freperic Harrison, The Lorp BisHop or 
BrisTo, Professor CHARLES Oman, Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, the Rev. Pro- 
fessor EARLE, Sir FREDERICK Pottock, and the Rev. W. J. Lorie; also 
containing an Introduction by Sir Watrer Besant, and a Poem by the Poet 
Laureate. Edited, with Preface, by ALFRED Bowker, Mayor of Winchester 
(1897-98). 
‘* Will be welcome as a brief account of all that we know, or are likely to know, of a 
very great Englishman whose repute for spirit and sagacity has always been a proud 
treasure of the Anglo-Saxon race.”—The Morning Post. 


Now ready. Square crown 8vo. cloth, price ros. 6d. 


A BRITISH RIFLE MAN; the Journals 


and Correspondence of Major Gzorce Simmons, Rifle Brigade, during the 
Peninsular War and the Campaign of Waterloo. Edited, with Introduction, by 
Lieut.-Colonel WiLLouGHBY VERNER, late Rifle Brigade. With 3 Sketch Maps. 


‘* This is a book to be dipped into many times, not merely as a personal diary of hi 
toric events, but for the sake of its revelation of the delightful soldier-like personality of 
Simmons himself, a personality, indeed, as astonishing as it is truthfully portrayed.” 

The Newcastle Leader. 





Now ready. Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


A GENTLEMAN FROM THE RANKS. 


By H. B. Fincay Knicur. 


‘* Those who read Mr. H. B. Finlay Knight’s clever story will doubtless think of one 
of the greatest novels of this generation—the late Guy de Maupassant’s ‘ Fort comme la 
Mort.” But whereas the tragedy of that wonderful work turned upon a man’s passion 
for the daughter of the woman with whom he had been in love for many years, the cir- 
cumstances of the present story are rather the reverse, and the interest of Mr. Knight's 

werful work is contained in Georgie Lepel’s hopeless passion for Captain Martin, who 
is in love with her mother, a still young and attractive widow."—T7he Daily Telegraph. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London. 





NOW READY, THE JULY NUMBER 
OF THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Lord FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The Frontispiece to the July Number is an exquisite Photogravure after the picture by 
REMBRANDT, 


“A MAN IN ARMOUR.” 


The JULY Number contains SIX Complete Stories and many Articles of immediate 
interest. Among these are :— 

THE ANGLO-AMERICAN ENTENTE. : ; , 
An article by Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, M.P., dealing with the question 
from a Democratic point of view. 

“THE HUNDRED BEST NOVELS.” ’ 

A Literary causerie by Mr. W. E. HENLEY, with reference to a recent issue of 
novels by one of the London daily newspapers. 

MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN CHICAGO. i 
An exhaustive account of the gigantic buildings of Chicago, written by Mr. 
PETER B. WIGHT, one of the leading architects of the State of Illinois. 

CH NOTES,—II. 

= second of Mr. BURNAND’S reminiscences of Punch and of the writers 
and artists who have sat at the famous ‘* Round Table.” 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. ' : 

An up-to-date article written in popular style and illustrated by views of the 
Marconi stations and instruments. 
UETTES IN PARLIAMENT. 

ae 7 No. III.—-THE IRISH LEADERS. 

An entertaining article on the Irish Leaders, with caricature and portraits. 


The following complete Storics are included in the FULY number. 
THE VACANT COUNTRY. H. G. Wells. 
THE LOST REARGUARD. H. Fielding. 
A RETURN TO NATURE. H. B. Marriott Watson. 
MORAY THE TRAITOR. F. M. White.. 
R. Neish. 
THEIR DESTINIES. H. C. Acheson. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The Illustrations of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE are its prominent feature. No- 
other ,- offers such a full budget of drawings by the best black-and-white artists 
of the day. 





Orrices: 18 CHARING-CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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WINDSOR GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


For the Year ending March 31, 1899, submitted at the Annual Ordinary General Meeting of Shareholders, held on Thursday, May 18, 1899, at 
12.30 o’clock p.m., in the Board Room of the Transvaal Gold Fields, Limited, Johannesburg. 


To the Shareholders, 


GENTLEMEN,—Your Directors have pleasure in submitting herewith their Fifth 
Annual Report and Balance Sheet, duly audited, for the year ending 31st March, 1899. 


_Claim Property.—The Company's Claim Property remains as last reported. 
Licences are paid on 84 claims. The actual reef-bearing claims are 74°3. The titles of 
all are in perfect order. 


Finance.—During the year under review the expenditure on Capital Account 
amounted to £38,191 16s. 2d., of which £4,924 2s. 4d. was spent on excess development. 
Very little further fresh expenditure will be required under this head, as, with the com- 
pletion of the few items referred to under ‘‘ Machinery and Plant” in the Manager’s 
Report, the Mine is fully equipped. 


Dividend.—The satisfactory profit made during the year has enabled your Directors 
to declare a dividend of 20 per cent. in December last. 


_ Machinery and Plant and Permanent Works.—These stand in the 
Company’s books at a very low figure, and the amount written off for depreciation under 
the various heads are considered ample. 


Mine Develooment.—From the Manager's Report you will see that the total 
tonnage developed during the year was 100,770 tons, as compared with 78,900 tons of 
the previous year—an increase of 21,870 tons. Your Board has not, however, been 
satisfied with the speed with which development was carried on; but insufficient venti- 
lation retarded greater progress, and for this reason they decided to erect a Compressor 
Plant, with the starting up of which, and our rock drills getting to work, we shall push 
on development at a far speedier rate than hitherto. 


_ Operations.—Your Directors refer you to the General Manager's and Consulting 
Engineer's Report, attached hereto, for particulars of work done during the year and 


To Capital Account— 


100,000 Shares of £1 each .. oe -. £100,000 0 0 

»» Sundry Creditors - . 2° se os os ee oo 35,694 25 4 

»» Bank Advance on Gold in transit .. oe ss oe ee oe 8,680 0 o 

»» Balance from Profit and Loss Account No. 2 7 oe +» 18,970 8 6 
N The profit for the last four months is subject to the 5 per 


cent. due to Government. 


£143,275 3 10 


H. FELDMANN, Secretaxy. 
Johannesburg, sth May, 1899. 





BALANCE SHEET FOR THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 1899. 





the general condition of the property to date. It will be seen that we have maintained 
a low average of working costs, and that economy has been studied in every department, 


Water Supply.—The water supply bas been ample throughout the year, 


Directors.—In terms of the Trust Deed, Messrs. W. T. Graham and C. S, Gold. 
mann retire by rotation, but are eligible and offer themselves for re-election. 


Auditors.—You are requested to appoint two Auditors for the ensuing year in the 
place of Messrs. E. Danckwerts and F. W. Diamond, who retire, but are eligible fo 
re-election, and to fix their remuneration for the past audit. 

London Committee.—The London Committee report having opened Transfer 
Offices at 9 Rue Boudreau, Paris, under the management of the Banque Frangaise de 
l'Afrique du Sud. 

Bearer Shares.—Your Board empowered the London Committee, on the 6h 
August last, to issue Bearer Shares. 

General.—Your Board desire to place on record their appreciation of the work 
done by your General Manager, Mr. R. F. Thomas, under the direction of your Con. 
sulting Engineer, Mr. R. N. Kotze. The Board also wish to place on record their 
appreciation of the satisfactory manner in which your Secretary, Mr. H. Feldmann, has 
carried out his duties. : 

(Signed) S. C. BLACK, Chairman, 
W. T. GRAHAM. 
A. MACKIE NIVEN, 
E. HOPPER. 
W. ADYE, 
Johannesburg, roth May, 1899. 


By Propert o. ee es +e + +. a 420,380 41 


»» Machiner, and Plant- 








Battery Plant ee $e . £23,106 4 2 
,, Air Compressor Plant oe oe on os ee 4,074 0 0 
», Cyanide Plant oe oe oe 9,402 14 8 
», Hoisting and Pumping Plant 7:076 4 1 
»» Electrical Plant . ee oe 1,514 2 0 
», Head Gears Crusher is i - 6,194 0 0 
», Assay Plant .. oe es oe oe oe oe 646 0 6 
», Machine Tools oe - ee oe ee ee 1,187 10 o 
,», Surface and General oe ee eo oe bs 746 14 0 
», Tools and Implements... ee oe ee oe 673 2 5 
»» Machinery not in use ee - ee ee és 532 0 0 
a 56,352 I ly 
», Permanent Works— 
Main Shaft .. oe oe oe os 23,413 14 0 
Dams .. “ oe oe $e es oe o0 2,804 8 o 
_ 26,218 2 0 
» Buildings .. os oe ee 0° 11,846 10 0 
», Development oe oe oe ee oe oe 7,079 24 
+, Live Stock and Vehicles .. - os ee i 410 18 0 
») Stores .. oe oe ee oe oe oe ee 4,031 70 
», Furniture... * es ee oe oe oe 337 4 2 
», Bearer Share Warrants .. oe oe oe _ 418 6 0 
», Native Labour Expenses— 
Suspense Account ‘0 oe os oe oe qt2 m4 
» Insurances, Licenses, and Rent paid inadvance .. 286 4? 
” Gold in Transit ee es ee ee oe ee 9,010 I 7 
» Gold in Hand os eo oe os ‘s “a 5,349 9 8 
», Cash at Bank, Johannesburg .. - oie oe 39 19 1 
», Cash at Mine . - Be oe - és 555 12 0 
»» Cash at London Office .. ee oe ee ve 546 8 10 
— 15,501 1 2 


£143,275 3” 
——_ ee 
(Sgd.) S.C. BLACK, Chairman. 
A. MACKIE NIVEN, Director. 


We hereby certify that we have examined the above Balance Sheet, and have compared same with the Vouchers and Bank Account, and find same correct and properly drawt 
‘ap, so as to exhibit a true and correct statement of the Company's affairs as at the 31st March, 1899. 


Johannesburg, 13th May, 1899. 





(Sgd.)_F, W. DIAMOND, ll 
E. DANCKWERTS, | 4wtor 





= 
Profit and Loss Aecount for the Year ended March 31, 1899. 

oe — 
To Mining oe os ee e- £17,840 9 1 By Gold Account— 

» Milling . -_ es 10,181 18 3 Mill .. ‘e ° ee oe ee + £54,088 5 o 

es Cyaniding oe es oe oe os se oe 7,895 18 4 Cyanide ee oe oe ee ee oe ee 33,068 « 6 

» Transport of Ore .. _ oe ee eo 1,187 14 § By-Products oe oe ee oe oe oe 468 8 5 

,, Crushing and Sorting... ‘ ae ¥s ae 2,310 13 7 —— £87,624 4% 
», General Charges... se in oe 2° o” 5,261 6 6 

», Ore Redemption .. 2° ee ee ee 5,116 9 0 

— 449:795 9 2 
+ Balance forwarded to No. 2 Account .. os oe 37,829 5 9 


£87,624 14 11 





_— 
£87,624 4 ™ 
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WINDSOR GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED—condinued. 








Profit and Loss Account No. 2 for the Year ended Mareh 31, 1899. 








To Depreciation, &c. «. oe ee os ee oo £5,404 312 
y Development ee ee ee ee . 3,956 12 0 
i ——__ £0,450 15 12 
», Dividend Account .. oe os oe os oe os 20,000 0 oO 
Dividend No. 1 of 20 per cent., declared 21st Decem- 
ber, 1898 
,, Balance forwarded to Balance Sheet .. ee ee ee ee 18,970 8 6 
448,42t 4 5 




















sy Balance forwarded from Balance Sheet, 31st March, 1898.. 410,398 8 3 
»» Interest ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 193 10 5 
»» Balance from No.1 Account .. oe es 37,829 5 9 

448,421 4 5 





H. FELDMANN, Secretary. 
Johannesburg, sth May, 1899. 


Johannesburg, 13th May, 1899. 


(Sgd.) S. C. BLACK, Chairman. 
: A. MACKIE NIVEN, Director. 
Examined and found correct. 


(Sgd.) F. W. DIAMOND, ) a 
, E. DANCKWERTS, | 4#4é#o7s. 








ESTATE, FINANCE AND MINES 
CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


HE ordinary general meeting of the Estate, Finance, and Mines Corporation, 
Limited, was held on Monday at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, Mr. 
W. H. S. Bell (the Chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman said: The first matter I would bring to your notice is the Canons 
Park Estate. I wish to point out that this is a very valuable estate, situated only eight 
miles from the Marble Arch. If you take out the mansion house on that property with 
so acres of ground and the ground necessary for roads and present buildings, you will 
find about 430 acres left available for building purposes and for sale. That ground 
works out exactly at £241 per acre as the cost to the Canons Park Company. We have 
been selling that ground at various prices; for the past twelve months the price has 
ranged between £750 and £1,200, but since the report was written we have raised the 
price of some of our ground, and we are now negotiating a sale at the rate of £1,600 an 
acre. By the report you will observe the company was in negotiation for the sale of 
Walmer Lodge, with five acres of land as a hotel site. The negotiations are almost com- 
pleted, and we expect they will be settled within the course of a day or two. The price 
the Walmer Estates Company is to get for Walmer Lodge with five acres is £12,000 cash. 
Ialso wish to draw your attention to the Kamfersdam Mines, Ltd. The profit for last 
week, as advised by the general manager in Kimberley, was £477, and the profit for 
the week before £440. I simply mention these figures to show that the property is 
increasing in value, and to emphasise that I would say that the average production for 
the past six months has been rx} carats per 100 loads. The general manager 
advises the company that in the third level it will run to 15 carats. He has just com- 
menced to work the third level. Our holding in that company is a,very important one ; 
we hold £20,000 worth of first debenture stock, out of a total issue of debentures of 
£65,000. That is secured by first mortgage not only upon the mine itself with the 
machinery but also upon the Kamfersdam sites of about 10,000 acres. We consider we 
are fully secured, and besides that we hold the large number of shares mentioned in the 
report. But why I speak about these debentures is this—I consider that during the 
past year we have made a profit of £10,000 in respect of these debentures, because we 
urchased the debentures at so per cent. discount when the company was in rather low 
water, and now we have these debentures, and that so per cent. discount represents a 
profit, It does not appear in the balance-sheet as a profit, for the simple reason 
that it is unrealised, and therefore we could not bring it into the accounts, 
With regard to the Inca Company we have also received some encouraging news, and I 
should be very surprised if some of the 730 or so claims in the Inca Company in 
Rhodesia do not come out very valuable ; but these claims are situated far apart from 
one another and from towns, and it takes a long time to really test their value. With 
regard to the Fairfield Exploration Syndicate, about which we have written very fully 
in the report, we have not yet struck the pay streak at the 4oo feet level, which we think 
is due to the fact that the tunnel has encountered a dyke. The general manager 
apparently has realised that fact, and he is now driving east and west to intersect the 
pay streak at another point outside what he believes to be adyke. The May returns 
from that mine are, I think, very good. You must bear in mind that we only have a 
small ten-stamp battery. It is true that it is a Morrison high speed gravitation mill, and 
is_oing almost double the work of an ordinary Californian mill and doing it well. It 

's put there for the purpose of testing the property, because we did not wish to embark 

a large expenditure until we had actually proved the mineto be payable. The general 
manager there has recommended that no increase of machinery and plant should be made 
unti he has developed the mines thoroughly, and I think you will agree that that is a 
wise policy ; but if you look at the last return for May you will find that the profit on that 
small battery amounts to nearly £1,000 for the month, In the six months’ working of 
hat battery we have extracted out of 4,707 tons treated 2,157 ozs. of gold and 4,180 ozs. 
of silver—a total value of £9,920 and an average profit per ton of 15s. 5d.—and I think 
you will say that these figures are satisfactory. (Applause.) In addition to this our 
late Chairman has visited the property within the last few weeks, and he writes in the 
most favourable manner regarding it. He is highly pleased with the whole thing, and 
thinks with us that it will ultimately return a very handsome profit to this corporation. 
With regard to the Horsham Monitor Syndicate, that is another very promising pro- 
position, and when we next meet I think you will see that our efforts in that direction 
have not been in vain. We have received information that boring operations have been 
commenced on a block lying a little to the west of the Horsham property, but owned by 
some of our partners in this option scheme, and the boring operations are being carried 
on there with the object of testing the reefs. Ifthe reef is struck on that block the pro- 
bability is that the flotation of the Horsham Monitor will take place very much earlier 
than would be the case if the boring operations had not been commenced there, 
because the reef would be struck at an earlier date, as a boring machine 
capable of going down to the necessary depth of the Horsham is not obtain- 





able on the Rand. In conclusion, I wish to point out that in the Transvaal 
we have something like £344,000 worth of assets and properties. During the 
last three years the Transvaal has been bubbling over with discontent, with rumours 
of war and with agitation. The result is that at the present time there is an utter col- 
lapse of business there, and trade may be described as being in a state of stagnation. 
We can only wait, and I think we shall not have to wait very long. There seems to be a 
feeling abroad that it will be a case of ‘“‘mend or end” within a short period, and I trust 
for all our sakes it will be short. This constant agitation and demoralisation of business 
is something that no one can withstand, and it is very difficult to do genuine business, 
such as we should do in the Transvaal with our large assets, if this is to continue. As to 
the company generally, I must assure you that during the past twelve months there has 
been a decided improvement in all our assets, and I think I may say that those that have 
not improved are insignificant. But the improvement in value is not one that can be 
brought into the balance-sheet to-day. We could have realised some of our assets and 
presented a better balance-sheet, but we thought it better to hold to our assets that 
are really valuable, and let time operate a little more, so as to be able to realise them 
to greater advantage. With these few remarks I would move: “ That the directors’ 
report, which has been laid before you, together with the balance-sheet and profit 
and loss account, be received and adopted.” (Applause.) 

Mr. H. M. Arderne, as a large shareholder, recently arrived from South Africa, 
seconded the resolution, which was carried after some criticism by shareholders. 

The retiring directors, Messrs. W. H. S. Bell and E. T. Somerset, were re-elected, 
and the auditors, Messrs. Martin, Farlow, Eldridge and Co., were reappointed, 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 





The Conversion Lists will be closed on the 15th July, 1899, but the 
a a reserved to withdraw these terms at any time before 
at date. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. CITY OF QUEBEC. 


yg mage Hy and Redemption of the following Sterling Debentures of the City of 
Quebec, viz. :— 
6 per cent. Consolidated Fund Loan, due rst July, 1905. 
6 ” ” ” s =«Ist July, 1908. 
‘di Debentures yy Ist Jan., 1910. 
1st Jan., 1913. 
st Jan., 1914. 
” » ” »» Ist Jan., 1918. 
” ” ae » Ist Jan., 1925. 

Messrs. COATES, SON & CO. are authorised by the City of Quebec to further 
extend the time for the Conversion and Redemption of the Debentures of the said City 
as herein specified, and to invite Holders of the outstanding Debentures of the above 
issues to exchange their present holdings, either for new 34 per cent. Consolidated 
Registered Stock of the City of Quebec, or Cash upon the terms set out in the full 
Prospectus. 

Prospectuses and forms for listing the Debentures to be lodged for conversion or 
po sar off in Cash may be obtained from Messrs. GLyn, Mitts, Currie & Co., 

ombard Street, London, and of Messrs. Coates, Son & Co., 99 Gresham Street, 
London, E.C. 
99 Gresham Street, London, E.C., 
gist May, 1899. 
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See fact that you read THE OUTLOOK suggests that you like it and 
would help in extending its influence if you could. 
This you can do— 

1. By sending on a postcard, to the address at foot, the names and 
addresses of friends in the United Kingdom, in other parts of the 
Empire, or elsewhere, who would, you think, like to see the journal, A 
specimen copy will be sent to each free of all charge. 

2. By allowing us to send you a few free specimen copies to hand 
to friends likely to be interested in its contents. 

3. By insisting that your Newsagent or Bookseller supplies you with 
the journal the first thing each Saturday morning at the same time as the 
London morning papers are available. 

We cordially invite such help as you can thus give, for it is the most 
valuable in these days when bookstalls and news-shelves overflow with 


literature of a cheap and indiscriminate kind, 
THE MANAGER, 
THE OUTLOOK Offices, 


109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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LANE'’S LIST. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REV 





A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 
EDITED BY LADY RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 





Small Folio, bound in leather, with a design in gold from a volume originally executed about 1604 for King James I. Gilt top. Price 24s, net. 
CONTENTS. 
Introductory. . The Editor Wireless Telegraphy . Prof. Oliver Lodge, F.R.S, 
A Note on the Binding of this Volume Cyril Davenport, F.S.A. The Sudan . ‘ . Sir Rudolf Slatin, 
The Great Condition . . . . Henry James K.C.M.G, 
A Modern Woman ; Elizabeth Robins A Mezzotiat. " ; . Sir Frank Swettenham, 
Some Consequences of the last Treaty K.C.M.G, 


of Paris . : m ‘ The Hon. Whitelaw Reid 


Letters to Vervaine . “=. Vv. e” 
Sir Robert Peel . . > The Earl of Rosebery, 
K.G. 


Osbern and Ursyne : - «+ John Oliver Hobbes” 
All the World’s Mad . ‘ : . Gilbert Parker 
The Battle of the Nile. A. Cc. Swinburne 


PHOTOGRAYVURE 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN . . ° 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU . . 
GEORGE WASHINGTON . ° ° ° 
SIR ROBERT PEEL .. ° ° ‘ ° 
ANNE OF AUSTRIA . 


MARY SIDNEY, COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE . 


TAA, DUCHESS ithe DEVONSIURE 





LIVERED BY LORD ROSEBERY. Edited, with exhaustive Index, by 
Cuar.es GEAKE. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, ss. net. 
ConTENTs : 

Appreciations.—Burke— Robert Burns—Wallace—Robert Louis Stevenson— 
Gladstone—London, 

Addresses.—-Bookishness and Statesmanship—The Duty of Public Service— 
Our Civil Servants—The Quality of Judgment—-The Work of Public Libraries— 
Parliamentary Oratory—The Englis -speaking Brotherhood—Scottish History— 
Eton—The Happy Town Councillor—Sport—Golf. 


MORE. By Max Beerrzoum, Author of “The 


Works of Max Beerbohm.” Square 16mo. 4s. 6d. net. 
“There has been no literary phenomenon quite like him since the ‘curly 
youth ’ of the author of ‘ Vivian Grey.’”—Literature. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 


STEPHEN HAWKER, M.A. Edited, with a Prefatory Note and Biblio- 
graphy, by ALFRED WALLIs, and Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS. With 14 Illus- 


trations by Henry Osprovat. Square 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“Mr, Henry Ospovat's illustrations call for a deal of admiration. There is beyond 
the ccccrative power and frequent richness of the handling, a genuine feeling for humour 
and character.”—Oxtlook. 


MY ROSES AND HOW I GREW THEM. By 


HELEN Mirman (Mrs. Caldwell Crofton), Author of ** In the Garden of Peace.” 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 
“It is exciting reading; it goads one on. No earnest amateur can afford to be 
without it, and Miss Milman has, by, giving pure, practical experience, all undiluted, 
done a real service in the rose garden.” —Dazly Chronicle. 


PART VI. READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 


By Giceert Wuite. Edited by Grant ALLEN. With upwards of 200 Iilus- 
trations by Epmunp H. New. To be issued in Twelve Monthly Parts, uniform 
with Walton's ‘‘ Compleat Angler.” Demy 4to. 1s. 6d. net. 

“The most delightful form that can be imagined. The attraction lies chiefly in 
finding the masterpiece so admirably illustrated by Mr. Edmund H. New. In black 
and white line-work of this class he has no equal.” —Country Life. 

Prospectus, showing type, paper, and specimen Illustrations, post free, on 
application. 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 


THE REFORMATION ENGLAND. By the late Samuet Rorrey 
Marrvanp, D.D., F.R.S., A, sometime Librarian to Archbishop Howley 
and Keeper of the Manuscripts at Lambeth. With an Introduction by ARTHUR 
Wo taston Hutton, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. [Next week. 








Selections from the Letters of Edited by the Duchess of 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire Devonshire 

Impressions and Opinions . . 

An Epitaph on Charles James Fox With a Note by Earl Grey 

Notes on the Portraits of George Lionel Cust, F.S.A, 
Washington, Anne of Austria, and Director of the National 
Mary Sidney, ¢ Countess of Pembroke Portrait Gallery 


PORTRAITS. 


E. ONSLOW FORD, R.A. 
FROM A MINIATURE; 
GILBERT STUART 

JOHN LINNELL 
RUBENS 

MARC GHEERAERTS 
SIR JOSHUA REUNGLDS 


“NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


DEFENDER OF THE FAITH: an Historical 


Romance. By Frank Martuew, Author of “The Spanish Wine.” With 3 
Portraits after Holbein. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Daily News says :— 
“AN ARTISTIC HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
“Mr, Frank Mathew is a literary artist. He has a vivid and evasive touch in style 
and distinction of presentation. The monarch’s figure seems to loom out. Anne Bullen 


is a very living bit of portraiture. Every scene between her and Henry in the book isa 
little masterpiece.” 


BOTH GREAT AND SMALL: a Novel. By 


A. E. J. Leccs, Author of ‘ Mutineers.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MANDATE: a Novel. By T. Baron 


Russet, Author of ‘‘ A Guardian of the Poor.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“<The Mandate’ is original and striking. There is unmistakable talent in the 
book. Mr. Russell should go far.” —Bookman. 


THE GREATER INCLINATION. By Enpirx 


Wuarton. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Tay 
Novel. 


HEART’S DESIRE: a 
IDOLS. By W. J. Locke, Author of “ Derelicts.” 


WATHEN-BarTLETT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 


* A decidedly powerful story with a most ingenious plot.” —Sfectator. 


MR. PASSINGHAM: a Novel. By Tuomas 


Cons, Author of “ Carpet Courtship.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“Itis a real refreshment to come across oneting | so deft and dainty as Mr. Cobb's 

‘Mr. Passingham.’ . This is a charming book . . . dramatic and pathetic.” 
Westminster Gazette. 

“Permit the Baron to recommend ‘ Mr. Passingham.’ It is an absorbiugly interesting 
story, admirably told, mainly in a crisp, dramatic dialogue, without a note of sentiment. 
The characters speak for themselves ; and an uncommonly good account they give of 
themselves, too.” —Punch. 


TWO IN CAPTIVITY. By Vivycent Brows, 


Author of “The Romance of a Ritualist,” &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
** A strong and moving book.”—Academy. 
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